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THE LAW CAME TO FAYETTE COUNTY 


By REMLEY J. GLASS 
of the Cerro Gordo County Bar 


In the early summer of 1870, two young men opened 
their law office in West Union, Iowa, and began that 
period of watchful waiting for the unwary client which 
all young lawyers experience. They had been class-mates 
in the then newly established law school of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and were determined to seek success in 
their own state. One of them was William E. Fuller, 
later member of congress from that district, and for 
a number of years assistant attorney general of the 
United States. The other was my father, John D. Glass. 
In the fall of 1871, mindful of Horace Greeley’s admoni- 
tion, my father moved to Mason City, where he con- 
tinued in the successful practice of law until his death 
in 1918, a period of almost fifty years, during which 
he held many positions of trust and responsibility. He 
had brought his bride to West Union in January of 1871, 
and many are the stories of pioneer days in Fayette 
county which my parents told me. 

Those early family contacts with Fayette county and 
the many friends I have had and now have among its 
bench and bar constitute my justification for preparing 
this inadequate account of the men who made judicial 
history in Fayette county for almost one hundred years. 


IOWA TERRITORY AND STATE ORGANIZATION 


When the Territory of Iowa was established in 1838 
by its severance from Wisconsin territory the repercus- 
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sions of the Black Hawk war had hardly ceased to echo 
over the woods and prairies of Iowa. Young Captain © 
Lincoln of the Illinois volunteers had gone back to ride 
the circuit in southern Illinois. Lieut. Jefferson Davis 
with his young bride, the daughter of Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, later president of these United States, had re- 
tired to his plantation. Black Hawk was in prison and 
the land for which he and his tribe had fought—an- 
other “Dark and Bloody Ground’—was being opened 
for settlement. 


The frontier had crossed the Mississippi and was 
moving toward the Western Plains. 


In 1844 Iowa’s First Constitutional Convention met 
at Iowa City, but the proposed constitution was rejected 
by popular vote and it was two years later, in 1846, 
that a second convention at Iowa City, then the capital 
of the territory, was more successful in its endeavors, 
so that the basic law of Iowa as framed by it was ap- 
proved by a majority of the voters though by the very 
narrow margin of 9492 favorable votes as against 9036 
opposed. 


The succeeding years saw the young state increase 
rapidly in population, wealth and settled areas. The 
census of 1840 showed a population of 43,000, while 
ten years later it had increased to 192,000, and in 1860 
reached 674,000. Fayette county’s population during this 
pioneer period increased from 825 in 1850 to 12,073 
in 1860. 


In 1834 that portion of the Wisconsin territory lying 
west of the Mississippi was divided into two counties, 
De Moine on the south, and DuBuque on the north. 


On December 21, 1837, DuBuque county was itself 
divided into a number of counties, of which Fayette 
was one. Fayette’s area at that time was a mere 
140,000 square miles, taking in northern and western 
Iowa, all of Minnesota west of the Mississippi and most 
of what now constitutes North and South Dakota, ex- 
tending north to the Canadian border. 
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On February 3, 1847, Fayette county’s present boun- 
daries were established as follows: “That the following 
shall constitute the boundaries of the county of Fayette, 
to-wit; beginning at the southeast corner of township 
ninety-one north, range seven west of the fifth principal 
meridian; thence running west, on the line dividing 
townships ninety and ninety-one, to the line dividing © 
range ten and eleven, thence north on said range line 
to the line dividing townships ninety-five and ninety-six 
north; thence east on said township line to the range 
line dividing ranges six and seven; thence south on said 
range line to the place of beginning.” [1GA, ch 23, 
sec 2.] 


Its organization was effected in 1850, when the cen- 
sus showed its population to have been 825, excluding 
Indians. 


DISTRICT AFFILIATIONS OF COUNTY 


During the almost one hundred years of her existence 
as an Iowa county, Fayette has been a part of the Third 
Judicial district of the Territory of Iowa and of the 
Second, Tenth, and Thirteenth Judicial districts of the 
state. It has had judicial association with many counties 
in eastern and northeastern Iowa. 


Though Fayette was designated a county in 1857, 
while a part of the Territory of Wisconsin, I have found 
no attempt at judicial districting until January 21, 
1839, when the statutes of the Territory of Iowa pro- 
vided for the formation of three judicial districts of 
which Jackson, DuBuque, Scott, and Clayton should 
compose the Third, with Justice Thomas S. Wilson as 
presiding judge. At this time Fayette county’s affairs 
were cared for by Clayton county. [Territorial Statutes 
of Iowa, ch. 38.] 


The First General Assembly of Iowa on February 4, 
1847, divided the state into four judicial districts. “**** 
Second district—Muscatine, Scott, Cedar, Clinton, Jack- 
son, Jones, Dubuque, Delaware and Clayton, and the 
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counties north and west of Delaware and Clayton shall 
be attached to the county of Clayton for judicial pur- 
poses****,” [1GA, ch 26.] 

A year later, on January 22, 1848, the extra session 
provided for times of holding court as follows: “**** In 
the county of Clayton on the third Monday in April and 
second Tuesday in September. **** In the other coun- 
ties of said district at such times as the judge of said 
district may appoint after they are organized.” [lexGA, 
ch 16.] 

On January 15, 1849, provision as to the times of 
holding court in the Second district provide further that 
court should be held “‘in the county of Winneshiek, Fay- 
ette, and Allamakee at such times as may be appointed 
by the judge of said district.” [2GA, ch 81.] 

An enlargement of the Second Judicial district was 
effected on January 22, 1853, providing that “Dubuque, 
Delaware, Clayton, Alamakee, Winneshiek, Fayette, Bu- 
chanan, Black-Hawk, Bremer, Chickasaw, and Howard 
shall constitute the Second Judicial district.” Terms of 
court were to be held in the county of Fayette on the 
second Monday in June and November of each year. 
[4GA, ch 46.] 

On January 24, 1855, a redistricting of the state was 
arranged with the Tenth Judicial district composed of 
the counties of Clayton, Allamakee, Winneshiek, Fayette, 
Chickasaw, Floyd, Mitchell, Howard, Worth, and Cerro 
Gordo. Provision was made for election of a judge and 
other matters and terms of court were to be held “in 
the county of Fayette, on first Monday after the third 
Monday in May and October.” [5GA, ch 111.] 

The Seventh General Assembly on March 20, 1858, 
divided the state into eleven judicial districts of which 
“The Counties of Clayton, Alamakee, Fayette, Winne- 
shiek, Howard, Chickasaw, Bremer, Mitchell, Floyd, and 
Butler shall constitute the Tenth district.” [7GA, ch 94.] 

And on March 28, 1864 a new redistricting took place 
under the terms of which the Tenth district was pro- 
vided to contain “Counties of Clayton, Allamakee, Fay- 
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ette, Winneshiek, Howard and Chickasaw.” It was 
further provided that “In Fayette county, court should 
be held on the second Monday after the third Monday 
in May and on the first Monday in December of each 
year.” [10GA, ch 98.] 


During the early years of the state, the legislature 
fixed the times and places of holding court and it was 
not until the sixties that that duty was placed in the 
hands of the district judges. 


The increase in business and general prosperity in 
the years of settlement following the Civil war brought 
increasing litigation and made necessary additional 
judicial facilities, which on April 3, 1868, were met by 
the creation of Circuit courts throughout the state. In 
that act it was provided that the counties of Allamakee, 
Winneshiek, and Howard should constitute the First 
Circuit in the Tenth Judicial district and counties of 
Clayton, Fayette, and Chickasaw constitute the Second 
Circuit. 


This same legislature adopted the now almost forgot- 
ten provision for “General Terms’? which constituted 
an appellate body composed of the district judge and 
the two circuit judges, intermediate between the nisi 
prius courts and the supreme court. [12GA, ch 86.] 


On March 29, 1872, the Fourteenth General Assembly 
provided that the boundaries of district and circuit 
courts should be the same and that there should be but 
one circuit judge in each district after the lst Monday 
in January, 1873. [14GA, ch 24.] 


The provisions as to the “General Term” were abol- 
ished by the Thirteenth Assembly. By the Twenty-first 
General Assembly the circuit courts were eliminated as 
of January 1, 1887, and the state was re-districted into | 
eighteen districts, of which it is provided that “The 
thirteenth district shall consist of the counties of Clay- 
ton, Allamakee, Fayette, Winneshiek, Howard, and 
Chickasaw, and shall have two judges.” 
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Though in later years additional districts have been 
added to meet changing conditions throughout the state, 
the Thirteenth has continued as it was on January 
1, 1887. 


JUDGES OF FAYETTE COUNTY COURTS 


The list of judges, who performed their duties for the 
benefit of the people of Fayette county, from Thomas S. 
Wilson in Territorial days to William H. Antes, who 
recently took the place made vacant by the resignation 
of Judge Martin M. Cooney, shows the names of many 
strong and able characters, men learned in the law and 
conversant with the frailities of human nature. They 
came from many states and with many and diverse 
backgrounds, and yet each did his part in building up 
judicial prestige and universal respect for the law among 
the people of northeastern Iowa. Save Judges Fellows, 
Hobson, Springer, Taylor, and Eichendorf, these men 
served on the bench for comparatively short periods. 
With those exceptions there has been a surprising turn-— 
over among the judges of the Fayette county courts. 
I am not sure whether it was the result of political 
machinations or that the high caliber of the men caused 
them to take other positions of equal or greater im- 
portance, but in any event the average term of office 
of district and circuit judges in this District has been 
but seven years. 


As one reads the given names of the judges who pre- 
sided in the courts of Fayette county in those earlier 
days, they indicate the families and homes from which 
those men came. We can imagine some God-fearing 
Christian mother turning the leaves of her Bible to 
select such names as Elias, James, Thomas, Samuel, 
Ezekiel, Reuben or Benjamin for the young son, while 
Milo and Leander show a classical background, and 
when Judge Fellows’ family gave him the name of “Lib- 
erty” they must have appreciated what America had 
to offer to its citizens. 
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Judge James Grant served as judge of the old Second 
Judicial district of Iowa from 1847 to 1852, having come 
to Davenport, Iowa, in territorial days. 

Judge Grant was born in Halifax County, North 
Carolina, in 1812. His grandfather of the same name 
was one of the Grant clan who fought for the Pretender 
at the Battle of Culloden. He received his education at 
Chapel Hill, graduating in 1831 and coming west in 
1833. He was small in person with full and penetrating 
eyes and a very large but well-shaped nose. His voice 
was one which made the welkin ring. Though small in 
figure, in his youth he was ready to fight at the drop of 
a hat. 

In the early days Judge Grant acquired at his per- 
sonal expense one of the finest and largest private law 
libraries in the west. When the legislature required a 
term of the supreme court to be held twice a year at 
Davenport, it was on condition that it should be with- 
out cost to the state. Judge Grant furnished a room 
for the court and turned over his magnificent library 
for the court’s use at his own expense. 

He was interested in many important cases. For 
example, he carried the Railway-Aid-Bond litigation 
through all the courts of the land, finally being sus- 
tained in the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
was active in the Mark Howard case, arising out of 
the sale of the old Mississippi and Missouri railroad 
to the Rock Island company in which matter he secured 
a million dollar judgment for his client and a hundred 
thousand dollar fee for himself. 


Judge Grant died at Fresno, California in 1891 leaving 
no descendants. 


Judge Thomas S. Wilson came to Iowa from Ohio, 
where he was a friend and neighbor of Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, Lincoln’s secretary of war. In 1838, at the mature 
age of twenty-five years, he was appointed by President 
Martin Van Buren to the Iowa Territorial Supreme 
Court. These supreme court justices also acted as nisi 
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prius judges in the three districts of the young terri- 
tory, Judge Wilson being assigned to the Third district 
of which the area now forming Fayette county was a 
part. After the state was organized, he continued on 
the state supreme bench until October, 1847. He also 
served as district judge of the Second Judicial district 
of Iowa from 1852 to 1858, presiding over the first ses- 
sion of the Fayette county district court in 1852. Judge 
Wilson died at Dubuque in 1894. 


Judge Samuel Murdock, the first judge of the Tenth 
Judicial district, was born in Pennsylvania on St. Pat- 
rick’s day of 1817, came to Iowa in 1841, read law, and 
was admitted to the bar at Iowa City in 18438. He held 
many important positions during the territory period; 
and in the early days of the state, when the Tenth 
Judicial district was organized, he was elected its first 
judge, serving a two-year term. Judge Murdock must 
have been a unique man. It is said that he gave much 
of his time to scientific pursuits and we well imagine 
some of his peculiarities from the opinion of the supreme 
court in the case of Smith vs. Frisbie handed down in 
1859, to which reference is made later in this article. 


Judge Elias H. Williams who succeeded Judge Mur- 
dock on the district bench was born in Connecticut in 
1819, graduated at Yale and came to Iowa in 1846, 
locating at Garnavillo. He served as county judge in 
Clayton county, was elected district judge in 1858, serv- 
ing two terms, and in January of 1870 was appointed 
Supreme judge to fill a vacancy. He was a man of 
means and ability and after his retirement from the 
bench he was actively engaged in the promotion of the 
railroads which were then seeking to cross the State of 
Iowa. His wife was a sister of Governor William Larra- 
bee. Judge Williams died August 20, 1891. 


Judge Milo McGlathery came to Fayette county from 
Lawrence county, Pennsylvania, in 1856 at the mature 
age of 22 years, and in that year was admitted to the 
bar. A year later he became prosecuting attorney and 
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another year later was elected district attorney for the 
Tenth Judicial district, serving for eight years. He held 
the position of district judge in the old Tenth district 
for two terms from 1867 to 1874. It seems a little 
strange to realize that he began his position on the 
judicial bench at the age of 32 years. He died in 1876 
shortly after he had retired from the bench. 


Judge Reuben Noble of Clayton county was born 
April 14, 1821, at Kingston, Mississippi, and came to 
Clayton county, Iowa, in 1843. He held many important 
positions in the county and state, and in October of 
1874 he was elected as judge of the district court. 
During his long life on the bench and at the bar, he 
was well known to the lawyers and litigants of Fayette 
county, and his magnetic presentation of a case won 
causes which a man less efficient might have lost. 


Judge Ezekiel E. Cooley was a New Yorker born and 
bred. He received both his general and legal education 
in the Empire state before coming to Decorah in 1854 
as one of the pioneer lawyers of the district. In writing 
of him after his death it was said: “He was well read 
in law, a man of keen mental activities and useful in 
all matters pertaining to the uplift of the people in his 
localitys;..2,%..: He took rank as the peer of the best law- 
yers in the district.” The people must have recognized 
his “usefulness” for he served as representative in the 
Seventh General Assembly of the state and was a per- 
sonal friend of James W. Grimes and Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood. He served as judge of the old Tenth district from 
1879-1881 and of the present Thirteenth district in 
1894-1895. 


Judge Leander O. Hatch, who served cone term begin- 
ning in 1882 as district judge of the old Tenth district 
and continued in the present Thirteenth district until 
his death in 1894, was born in Ohio in 1826 and edu- 
cated in the schools of that state. He read law the 
“hard way” using borrowed books as he taught school, 
being admitted to the bar in 1849. Judge Granger who 
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studied in his office and later became his partner said 
of him: “In my opinion, the state of Iowa never pro- 
duced a lawyer or jurist of finer discrimination than 
Leander O. Hatch.” 


Judge Hatch came to Waukon in 1854 and fifteen 
years later moved to McGregor. During his long years 
in the practice he had as his associates C. T. Granger 
and Reuben Noble, who also served with distinction on 
the Iowa bench. 


Judge Charles T. Granger was born on October 9, 1838. 
‘Twenty-five years later he was admitted to the bar. 
He served in the war of 1861-1865, and shortly after his 
return from the battle fields of the Rebellion he served 
as district attorney for the Tenth district. For a time 
he practiced in Mitchell county. In 1873 he became cir- 
cuit judge and after the termination of the circuit court 
in 1886 was elected to the district bench where he served 
with Judge Hatch in the new Thirteenth district. In 
1888 he was elected a justice of the supreme court of 
Iowa where he served until 1900. He died at Long 
Beach, California, in 1915. The opinions which he 
handed down while in the supreme court show his rare 
ability. 

Judge Liberty E. Fellows was born in Vermont in 
1834 where he received his general education and taught 
for some years. He came to Iowa in 1857, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1862, locating at Lansing. 
He served both in the Iowa house of representatives and 
the state senate and was elected to the district bench four 
different times. Judge Fellows must have been a domi- 
‘nant figure in his section of the state for he served on 
the board of trustees of the Mt. Pleasant state hospital 
and as regent of the State University and as grand 
master of Masons in Iowa. Originally a Democrat he 
saw the error of his ways and in 1883 became a mem- 
ber of the Republican party. 


Judge W. A. Hoyt was born in New York on April 16, 
1844. He came of legal stock, as his uncle, William 
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Allan, was a distinguished jurist of New York state. 
Judge Hoyt graduated from Columbia in 1866 and five 
years later began practice in Fayette county. He was 
elected judge of the district court in the fall of 1889 
and served a four-year term. In addition to legal activi- 
ties he was interested in Upper Iowa University, for 
which he served as trustee for many years. He died in 
1903. 

Judge Alfred N. Hobson was born in Allegheny, Penn- 
sylvania, on April 1, 1848, and died at his home in West 
Union in 1918. He attended Upper Iowa University and 
the State University and was admitted to the bar of 
the state in 1870. During most of his years of practice 
he was associated with L. L. Ainsworth. He served six 
terms on the district bench and in 1915-16 he was 
president of the Iowa State Bar association. One who 
knew him well said of him, “Hobson was the best dis- 
trict judge I ever knew. This was partly due to ability 
and character, but more especially to judgment and 
temperament.” 

Judge Hobson had expressed three wishes with regard 
to his passing—death without ever a momentary illness, 
while still a presiding judge, and with all his natural 
teeth in his head. All these wishes were granted. 

Judge William J. Springer was the son of a pioneer 
minister, born near Decatur, Illinois, on November 13, 
1852, coming to Iowa soon thereafter. He read law and 
attended the law school of the University of Iowa, 
graduating with the law class of ’76. He located in 
New Hampton three years later and in 1912 was ap- 
pointed judge of the Thirteenth district to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Judge Fellows. He 
continued on the bench until his death on February 
24, 1926. 

E. H. Estey, a life-long friend, wrote of him, ‘He 
was a man of the highest ideals, an able and honorable 
lawyer, and a learned and upright judge.” 

Judge Charles N. Houck, who filled out the term of 
Judge A. N. Hobson in 1918, was born in Burr Oak, 
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Iowa, in 1872 and educated in Carlton College and the 
University of Minnesota. He now is engaged in the 
practice of law at Decorah, Iowa. 


Judge Herbert E. Taylor, who served on the bench 
of this district from 1919 to his death in the spring of 
1942, was born on July 3, 1876, at Castalia in Winne- 
shiek county. I believe he was the first of Fayette 
county’s district or circuit judges born in Iowa. He 
was graduated from the University of Iowa and prac- 
ticed in his district and also for a short time in Mason 
City. His death in the spring of 1942 was a shock to 
all who knew him. 


Judge James D. Cooney was appointed as a third 
judge for the Thirteenth district in 1924, but continued 
in his judicial position only until 1926 when he became 
associated with the legal department of Wilson and 
Company, Inc., of which concern he has been vice- 
president for many years. Cooney was born in Arling- 
ton in 1893 and graduated from the college of law of 
the University of Iowa in 1915. He served in the air 
force in World War I. His home is now in Lake Forest, 
Illinois. His brother, Martin M. Cooney, recently served 
on the district bench. 


Judge Carl W. Reed who served on the Thirteenth 
district bench from 1926 to 1932 ,.was born in Cresco, 
May 6, 1873, and graduated from the University of 
Minnesota. He has been interested in the civic and 
fraternal activities in the community and was long in 
the practice of law at Cresco. He served five sessions 
of the Iowa senate and since 1940 has been a member 
of the Iowa Commerce Commission. 


Judge Walter L. Eichendorf, another one of the 
native Iowa judges, was born in Clinton, Iowa, July 26, 
1889. He was a graduate of University of Iowa in 1912, 
and served in World War I. He has taken an active 
interest in the affairs of the American Legion and of 
the bar association of Iowa, serving on many important 
committees. His death occurred in 1944. 
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Judge Thomas H. Goheen was born in Lawler, July 
22, 1879, and graduated in law from the DePaul Uni- 
versity in Illinois. He was active in the practice many 
years in Calmar, which is his residence at the present 
time. 

Judge Martin M. Cooney, a brother of Judge James 
D. Cooney, was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Judge Taylor in 1942 and served until his 
resignation in 1945. He was born in Arlington, Iowa 
on September 30, 1901, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in law. He served overseas for twenty 
months during World War I, receiving his discharge 
in 1919. His residence is in West Union. During his 
years of practice he established himself as a successful 
and aggressive member of the bar. 


Upon the death of Judge Eichendorf in 1944, George 
B. Richter of Waukon, an Iowa born lawyer and a 
graduate of the law school of the State University of 
Iowa, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


The resignation of Judge Martin M. Cooney in 1945 
left a vacancy which has been filled by the appointment 
of Judge William H. Antes of West Union, to the bench. 


THE CIRCUIT COURT 


Legal business over Iowa had so increased by 1868 
that the legislature enacted laws establishing circuit 
courts in each judicial district of the state. Most of 
the younger lawyers of the state have no knowledge of 
its functions or duties, while those of us who are older 
only recall it when an abstract shows proceedings en- 
titled “In the Circuit Court”? or when we go down into 
the basement vaults at the court house to dig out records 
of some early estate or legal action. 


As to the creation of the circuit court, see Twelfth 
G. A. Chapter 86, as to the provision, for only one cir- 
cuit judge see Fourteenth G. A. Chapter 24, and as to 
its termination, turn to Twenty-first G. A. Chapter 134. 
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Martin V. Burdick, then of Decorah, and Benjamin T. 
Hunt of Elkader served on the circuit bench of the 
Tenth Judicial district from 1869 through 1872 when 
Charles T. Granger was elected as sole circuit judge, 
which position he held through 1886 when he went upon 
the district bench. 

Circuit Judge Martin V. Burdick was admitted to the 
practice by Justice Thomas S. Wilson in 1852, and 
shortly thereafter located at Decorah where he served 
as county attorney. He was for a time editor of the 
Decorah Chronicle and served as state senator from 
1862 to 1864. With the organization of the circuit court, 
he was elected as one of its two judges, which position 
he held until 1872. He later moved to Lansing where 
he died in 1886. 

Judge Benjamin T. Hunt was born in New York in 
1817, but received his education in Fairfield, Van Buren, 
Ohio, where he taught school, studied law, and learned 
the shoemaker’s trade. 

He came to Iowa in 1857 by way of Prairie du Chien 
in Wisconsin, locating first at McGregor, then three 
years later in Elkader where he was associated with 
Samuel Murdock, later on the District bench, and with 
R. E. Price. 

He was one of those large-framed men who stand out 
in a crowd enjoying the pleasures of the table and the 
companionship of his friends. Perhaps no lawyer in 
the district was a more complete master of the delicate 
and dangerous art of cross examination. 

Judge Hunt was elected to the circuit bench in 1868, 
serving out his term. He died in 1873. 


COUNTY JUDGES 


At the inception of the organization of Iowa counties 
provision was made for a county court whose presiding 
officer also acted as executive head of the county, some- 
what as the auditor does today. In addition to having 
general charge of the financial affairs of the county, 
he also served as probate judge. 
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Many men who later held responsible judicial offices 
in the state began their careers as judges of the county 
court. M. V. Burdick served Fayette county as county 
judge for a few months in 1854 and from 1869 to 1872 
sat on the circuit bench. Jacob W. Rogers who had been 
admitted to the bar in 1855 later served as county judge 
for two terms. 

County courts continued in existence until 1886 when 
the Circuit courts were established taking over their pro- 
bate jurisdiction, while their executive and financial 
duties were vested in the then created office of county 
auditor. Chapter 15 of the 1851 Code of Iowa sets forth 
the duties of these early semi-judicial officers. 

A list of the county judges in Fayette county is ap- 
pended. 


CouRT HOUSE AND COUNTY SEAT 


When West Union was laid out in the spring of 1850, 
a tract 400 feet square was donated by Wm. Wells, 
Jacob Lebrand and J. W. Rogers to Fayette county to 
be used for public buildings so long ag the county seat 
remained in West Union. In the years between 1850 
and 1856 no less than three contracts were let for the 
building of a courthouse by various county judges and 
acting judges, all without avail. The struggle for the 
county seat during these years and since has been bitter, 
continuous and acrimonious. Election followed election 
to change the location of the county seat and to vote 
taxes for the erection of needed county buildings. How- 
ever, in April of 1856 work was commenced and a brick 
courthouse, forty by sixty feet in size and two stories 
in height was completed at an expense of $8,000.00. 

Inasmuch as the question of taxation for the erection 
of county buildings had been voted down decisively from 
time to time and as the county had no jail, it was decided 
to improvise one. A cell was constructed in the north- 
west corner of the courthouse with the inner wall of 
oak planks laid flat and spiked together. For almost 
six years the cell or jail served the purpose, until on 
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Sunday, September 15, 1872, one James Thompson, alias 
Benson, who was confined therein decided to add arson 
and escape from custody to his original crime by burning 
the wall of his cell and escaping through a hole in the 
exterior wall. In the fire which resulted the courthouse 
and many valuable early records were destroyed. 

After the fire in 1872 and until the second courthouse 
was completed in 1874, the county offices were located 
in the Stone block across the street to the north from 
the square at a yearly rental of $400.00. 

The location of the county seat and the building once 
more became a truly “burning” issue. “North” and 
“South” in Fayette county fought as bitterly as had the 
opposing forces in the War of the Rebellion. Petitions 
and remonstrances galore were filed, legal controversies 
went into the courts, and political contests involving the 
question were aired in every school house of the county. 
At last West Union offered to rebuild the courthouse, 
providing the county would appropriate a sum equal to 
the insurance received. This was agreed to and above 
many remonstrances the appropriation was finally made 
and the contract signed on May 7, 1874. The new build- 
ing was completed on September 10 following. 

Almost before the completion of the new courthouse 
on the old foundation, it was evident that more room 
was needed. Further elections failed to approve the 
issuance of bonds or taxation for additions to the court- 
house, but in accordance with the emergency powers 
of the county board of supervisors, the sum of $5,000.00 
was expended for the erection of a jail and jailer’s resi- 
dence which was completed on September 29, 1882. 

After attempts to provide bonds or taxes for the en- 
largement of the courthouse, the same prerogative of 
the county board was exercised to improve the west side 
of the courthouse, and again the east side of the court- 
house, and finally the front of the building. This make- 
shift continued in use until the year 1922 when the mat- 
ter of the location of the county seat and courthouse 
seems to have been finally settled by the construction in 
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1922-24 of the present very fine courthouse on the court- 
house square in West Union. It was constructed at a 
cost of $329,000 without assistance from the PWA, 
which many counties later used. It is built of Bedford 
stone and is complete in every particular. The court 
room on the north side of the building contains a mem- 
orial to my family friend, the Hon. William E. Puller, 
installed by his sons and daughters. 


FAYETTE COUNTY IN THE SUPREME COURT 


During the early years of the state, the legal matters 
arising in what is now Fayette county were handled in 
the courts of Clayton county, but after Fayette county’s 
organization in 1850 and the first session of the district 
court held in July, 1852 at West Union, with Judge 
Thomas S. Wilson on the bench, the usual litigation of 
pioneer days appeared. 


Matters of procedure, actions on notes, claims for 
damages, and arguments on real estate brought to the 
supreme court appeals of a nature not very different 
from those which confront the present day lawyer. 


In leafing through the early Iowa Reports it was not 
until the fall term of 1858 that I found the first appeal 
from Fayette county—the case of Cobb vs. Newcomb, 
7 Iowa 43. This involved the sufficiency of the return 
on an original notice served in 1857. Wm. McClintock 
who had been admitted to the bar at the first term of 
court at West Union, represented the appellant while 
L. L. Ainsworth successfully represented the appellee. 
The old rule in support of the validity of the acts of an 
officer was sustained. 


The same attorneys appeared in the case of Hanan 
vs. Hale, 7 Iowa 153, which likewise presented a ques- 
tion of procedure; in an action on a promissory note— 
McClaskey vs. Strickland, 7 Iowa 259; and in Moss 
Brothers vs. Blinn, 7 Iowa 261. This period certainly 
shows an interesting beginning in the practice before 
the supreme court and convinces me that litigation in 
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Fayette county was getting into its stride so definitely 
continued in later years. 

The first criminal case, State’vs. Minski, 7 Iowa 336, 
decided on December 13, 1858, found M. McGlathery 
as district attorney battling over a change of venue 
- with Ainsworth and McClintock for the defendant, while 
I was interested to observe that in a Chickasaw county 
case, State vs. Bailey, 7 Iowa 390, decided on December 
14, 1858, the attorneys for appellants were the firm of 
Ainsworth, McClintock and McGlathery. Perhaps, it is 
too late to bring this matter to the attention of the 
Committee on Legal Ethics of the Iowa Bar association. 

The early case of Smith vs. Frisbie, 7 Iowa 486, which 
went up from Fayette county has always interested me 
greatly because of the rather free and easy way in 
which matters were then handled. 

The error upon which the appellant relied was, “That 
one J. O. Crosby, an attorney-at-law presided in the 
trial of the cause in the place of Samuel Murdock, the 
judge of the Tenth judicial district, whose duty it was 
to preside.” Judge Murdock absented himself, Mr. 
Crosby presided, and the defendant withdrew from the 
trial of the action. 


Somehow I would like to know the true inwardness 

of what took place in Judge Samuel Murdock’s court 
in West Union eighty odd years ago, but the supreme 
court’s opinion only sets out: 
“That a person who was not a judge under the laws of 
the state was placed upon the bench to try the case 
against the wishes of one of the parties is made mani- 
fest; therefore, the proceedings and the judgment under 
them, must be reversed. It is to be hoped that no one 
holding the responsible office of judge would refuse a 
party a bill of exceptions to show his objections and we 
regret to see the necessity of resorting to a bill signed 
by third persons where the facts do not appear to be 
questioned. Judgment reversed and cause remanded.” 
Smith v. Frisbee, 7 Iowa 486. 
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QUASI LEGAL HISTORY 


When lawyers gather in the courthouse library or in 
the judge’s chambers while waiting for the attention 
of the court or in the recess periods, they tell those 
stories handed down from legal generation to succeed- 
ing legal generation, of earlier men and times which 
constitute the humorous background of almost one hun- 
dred years of practice in the courts of rural Iowa. Fay- 
ette county has its full share of that quasi legal history 
which has come down from pioneer days. 

Hon. Joseph 8. Auerbach, of the New York bar, in 
his recently published volume “The Bar of Other Days,” 
recounts the story of an examination for admission 
given by Abraham Lincoln somewhat as follows: Lin- 
coln had been appointed by the supreme court to examine 
a candidate with whose qualifications as to education 
and character he was well acquainted. Mr. Lincoln 
reached for his quill and said: ‘‘Well, Billy Brown, ’m 
going to sign your commission.” The young man sug- 
gested that inasmuch as the certificate stated that the 
applicant had been examined, some questions should be 
asked. 

Lincoln replied: “‘Yes, Billy, you’re right,” and looking 
at him in his characteristic, quizzical manner said, ‘““Now 
what in the name of the Lord shall I ask you?” and then 
added, “I have it, which way does the Sangamon River 
run?” Billy opined that it ran downstream; and Lincoln 
thereupon said, as he signed the certificate, “Right you 
are, and now youw’re an Illinois lawyer.” 

Without doubt similar examinations marked the ad- 
mission to practice of the men who became members 
of the Iowa bar in the early terms of Judge Wilson’s 
court. 

Judge Ainsworth, one of the early attorneys in Fay- 
ette county, was a friend and legal adviser of Charles 
Webster, of Waucoma, for many years on the Iowa rail- 
road commission. In the early days their business rela- 
tions had centered round the little town of Eldorado in 
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Fayette county. Mr. Webster delighted to recount how 
Judge Ainsworth often definitely settled a quasi legal 
argument by citing some case by book and page from 
the mythical ‘Eldorado Reports”. 

The dignity of the bar was never immune from the 
sly digs of the Fourth Estate. When William E. Fuller 
of West Union, later member of congress and assistant 
U. S. attorney general, was married in the early seven- 
ties, the editor of the West Union Gazette set out a 
flowery story of the wedding closing the account with 
good wishes to the young couple in the following com- 
plet— 

“May their cup of joy be full 
And every year a little Fuller!” 


The succeeding years well nigh justified that wish. 


L. L. Ainsworth was one of the able lawyers of Fayette 
county ; but, according to tradition, he sometimes looked 
a little too long upon the wine when it was red. His 
head was always clear, though he sometimes addressed 
the jury while seated at the counsel table. 

A winter term of the district court was being held 
at New Hampton thirty miles away where Ainsworth 
was to commence the trial of an important case the next 
morning. Snow was falling and the wind had approached 
blizzard intensity when Ainsworth hired a livery rig to 
make the trip. Fred, his driver, wore a coonskin cap 
and fur coat but Ainsworth filled with warmth from 
his libations wore a long tailed coat and high silk hat 
which was then de rigueur for the well dressed lawyer. 
Presently L. L.’s chin sank on his chest and the wind 
swept his plug hat into a road side snow drift from 
which, after considerable search, it was rescued by the 
driver. A mile or two along the road the same thing 
happened once more and again Fred, the driver, rescued 
the stovepipe hat. This was too much for Fred who 
shoved his cap on Ainsworth’s head saying, “Here you 
wear the cap and I’ll wear the hat.” Fred wore the plug 
hat triumphantly into New Hampton just in time for 
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Ainsworth to stop at the corner saloon, take his morning’s 
morning, and boast that he was the only lawyer there 
to have a plug hatted driver. 

And I am informed he won that case! 

During the early days of the Civil war when Lincoln’s 
call for volunteers arrived there were no officers’ train- 
ing camps or Reserve Officers’ Corps. Commissions were 
issued as political patronage. If a congressman like 
John A. Logan could by his civil leadership raise a 
regiment, he was made its colonel regardless of mili- 
tary experience. If a state senator like L. L. Ainsworth 
could raise a company, he was made a captain. 

“L. L.” as he always was called, was a law partner 
of Carman A. Newcomb. He didn’t altogether like his 
partner, and felt assured that the latter had no appetite 
for bullets. As a state senator, L. L. had been entrusted 
by Gov. Samuel J. Kirkwood with some blank commis- 
sions for captains, to be placed where they would do 
the most good. Newcomb was a very eloquent speaker, 
and at a war meeting declared that nothing would please 
him better than to lead a company to the front. Ains- 
worth, sitting on the platform, spoke next, and said that 
he was able to gratify his partner’s wish, for he had 
some blank commissions for captains, and would be 
glad to fill one out for him. Newcomb was caught, and 
as a consequence left West Union May 29, 1861, as cap- 
tain of Company F, Third Iowa Infantry, the first body 
of soldiers ever to leave Fayette county. But while they 
were encamped at St. Louis he resigned his commission 
before smelling any gunpowder, located in St. Louis, 
later being elected a judge, and in 1866 a member of 
congress. 

There is a story preserved by Edward H. Stiles con- 
cerning Judge James Grant. Grant and his wife had 
gone to California to spend the winter, accompanied by 
his wife’s mother. During the sojourn the old lady died 
suddenly and the judge and his wife turned their sor- 
rowful way homeward, after placing the precious casket 
in the care of the express company whose general agent 
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was a friend of the judge. They took passage over the 
Rock Island route while the casket was sent via the 
Burlington. Upon reaching Davenport, Grant went to 
the express car but to his surprise no casket was there, 
nor did the agent know anything about it; whereupon 
the Judge hastened to the telegraph office and sent the 
following dispatch to the express agent in California: 
“Where in Hell is my mother-in-law?” We are informed 
that satisfactory explanations were made. 

Illustrative of the conditions which marked the early 
terms of court in Iowa, I quote from a letter of Judge 
Wilson: 

“T hunted over the ground where the city of Mc- 
Gregor now is. There was then no settlement there. 
Alexander McGregor sold eighty acres of land in Chi-. 
cago, where the Wells Street depot now stands, to buy at 
McGregor. The Chicago property is now worth many 
millions. The first court ever held in the Territory of 
Iowa after its organization was held by me in that 
county in September, 1838, at Prairie Laporte from 
which the county seat was afterwards removed to Mc-. 
Gregor. 

“The first term of court in Jackson county was held 
by me in an unoccupied building belonging to Mr. Heff-. 
ley, a grocer. A hogshead of molasses which was in the 
room was rolled against the side wall, with the end 
upward. Judge Grant was trying his first case in that 
county and the following ludicrous incident illustrates 
one of his well-known peculiarities. While addressing 
the jury the high-pitched, shrill and piercing tones of 
his voice, for which he was distinguished, reached the 
ears of the loungers on the outside, who thinking there 
must certainly be a row on hand rushed pell-mell for 
and into the court room. The bailiff, a short man, 
mounted on top of the hogshead to restore order, but: 
while shouting for order at the top of his voice, the 
head of the cask gave way and he went down chin-deep 
into the molasses. The effect of this on the court pro-- 
ceedings can be imagined better than described.” 
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There is a story of Judge Noble for the truth of which 
Clarence Murphy is responsible. 

While attending court at Elkader, the judge and visit- 
ing attorneys had arranged to take their meals at the 
home of the Widow Seibert. 

Judge Noble was one of the able lawyers of his dis- 
trict, and in addition to his judicial duties had become 
a gentleman farmer and stock raiser near McGregor. 

In order to improve his porcine herd, the judge pur- 
chased a well-bred boar pig (or as an old Irish client 
of mine termed it “a foine gintleman hog’). The pig 
in his crate was placed in the back of the judge’s car- 
riage that afternoon ready for transport to the farm 
near McGregor. 

That evening at supper (it was supper, not dinner, 
in those days) the meal was unusually good and the 
judge and barristers joined in compliments to the Widow 
Seibert on the excellence of the repast of which roast 
pork had been the main course. 

When Judge Noble started for McGregor he -sought 
to inspect the young boar but found the crate empty 
and realized he had been eating his own pig! 

I hope that subsequent decisions in his court were 
not influenced by the felonious actions of those brother 
barristers. 

While trying cases during various World Series, I 
have observed the bailiff handing notes to the presiding 
judge perhaps containing the results of each inning and 
therefore was more than a little interested when C. F. 
Murphy of Elkader told me a story of the sporting in- 
terests of Judge Samuel Murdock, handed down through 
J. O. Crosby who practiced in his court. 

In the early days, the judge and attorneys rode the 
circuit on horseback and, as a natural concomitant, dis- 
cussions of the speed of their mounts resulted in wagers 
and races. 

While Judge Murdock was presiding in West Union 
one time, such a race had been arranged and one of the 
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lawyers asked for an adjournment to attend the contest. 
but Judge Murdock sternly refused. During the trial, 
however, that attorney observed that Judge Murdock 
had slumped down in his chair and was taking in the 
horse race through the court room window by the aid 
-of field glasses. 


Judge Thomas S. Wilson, of the territorial supreme 
court, was a small man, very young and very boyish in 
appearance, as the following instance will illustrate. In 
the early days there lived in Dubuque a prominent local 
character by the name of McHenry. He was a large 
man, a big six-footer. He and Judge Wilson became 
engaged in a heated controversy on the street, which 
threatened to end in personal conflict, for Wilson was 
too plucky to be deterred by his opponent’s size. At this 
juncture an Irishman came along and seeing the situa- 
tion ran on to the street and picked up Wilson in his 
arms as he would a boy and set him down on the side- 
walk, saying, “My little man, you had better let a big 
fellow alone.” 


THE BAR OF EARLY DAYS 


In the year 1834, Dubuque was a lead mining center 
for the Mississippi valley with many lawless characters 
among its citizens. This year one Patrick O’Connor 
killed his partner after a petty quarrel. He thought 
that the LAW was far away and could not reach him; 
but outraged citizens hastily convened a miners’ court 
which in rapid succession, arrested, tried, convicted and 
hanged the murderer in a manner not much different 
from that set forth in Bret Harte’s story, “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” 


On September 11, 1838, the first session of a district 
court in the Territory of Iowa was held at Prairie La 
Porte, now Guttenberg, in Clayton county with Judge 
Thomas 8. Wilson on the bench. 


Along with the Territory of Iowa and the west, Fay- 
ette county grew rapidly after its organization in 1850. 
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The population of the county had jumped from 825 in 
1850 to 2055 in 1852; settlers from eastern states were 
coming every day to the new land across the Mississippi. 
We presume that litigation was a natural result of strug- 
gles for land and property in those pioneer days and 
that such judicial matters required courts. As a result 
of this need, on July 1, 1852, Judge Thomas S. Wilson 
convened the first District court of Iowa in and for 
Fayette county in special session at West Union in the 
old West Union House. 


THE LAW HAD COME TO FAYETTE CouUNTY!! 


Judge Wilson, a resident of Dubuque, originally from 
Ohio, first presiding district judge in Fayette county, 
had been appointed to the territorial supreme court by 
President Martin Van Buren, although but twenty-five 
years of age. He served there until Iowa was created, 
and continued on the supreme bench of the state until 
his resignation in October of 1847. Later he served as 
judge of the old Second district and of the Ninth dis- 
trict as well. 

During that first session at West Union, William 
McClintock and Martin V. Burdick, later a circuit judge, 
were admitted to practice in the courts of Iowaj while 
in succeeding years other eminent citizens were enrolled, 
Eber C. Byam in 1853, Carman A. Newcomb in 1854, 
Jacob W. Rogers and Joseph Hobson in 1858, while in 
1856 Milo McGlathery, L. L. Ainsworth, and 8. B. Zeigler 
all became members of the bar. 


Examinations of prominent citizens for admission to 
the bar were not conducted with that strict search into 
legal erudition which most present-day lawyers have 
experienced. The candidate was referred to a judge or 
lawyer who discussed legal and other matters with him 
in the local tavern, culminating in a dinner at the ex- 
pense of the neophyte, as his name was added to the rolls. 


Among the attorneys who have been admitted to prac- 
tice in the supreme court of the state of Iowa in 1865, 
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appear the names of but three Fayette county attorneys: 
L. L. Ainsworth, William McClintock and Milo Mc- 
Glathery, all of West Union. Clayton county’s list, how- 
ever, shows twelve names from four different towns. 
(See Nineteenth Iowa Reporter). 

- Karly day lawyers and pioneer judges were rough 
and ready men. They rode the circuit from county seat 
to county seat, stopping for “Court Day” at some primi- 
tive tavern or rough log cabin, and trying their cases in 
hastily improvised court rooms. They had had their 
legal training, for the most part, in frontier law offices, 
not in the cool purlieus of the Inns of Court or under 
the shadows of the Harvard elms. Some knowledge of 
Blackstone and Kent, of the statutes of the young terri-. 
tory or state, coupled with a gift of oratory and cool 
courage, made up for many things which today we con- 
sider vital to success in law. A quill pen and a sand box 
had the place now filled by secretary and typist, while 
the contracts and pleadings they prepared so carefully 
show economy of language, though not of thought, 
rather than modern verbosity. 

I do not contend that in those early days “there were 
giants in the land,” yet what lawyer of today can ques- 
tion the ability of men like Ainsworth and Hobson and 
Fuller and Fellows, and what Iowa judge can doubt the 
judicial courage and moral integrity of Mason, Williams, 
and Wilson who wrote the opinion in the case of Ralph, 
the negro slave, as it appears on the first page of Morris’ 
compilation of Decisions of the Territorial Supreme 
Court. 

The list of the lawyers of Fayette county for the 
ninety years since that first term of court includes many 
_-men who merit more than passing comment. However, 
as decade after decade has gone, the men who defended 
their clients’ rights in hotly contested court battles and 
advised them shrewdly and well in some little office on 
the courthouse square are forgotten and their names 
are brought to light only when one digs deep in the dusty 
files and musty records of all but forgotten litigation. 
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The Fayette county bar has had the somewhat un- 
usual experience of having had three women among its 
members. 

Miss Josephine Ainsworth who came of a long line 
of lawyers practiced for a short while after her gradua- 
tion but soon went into Y.W.C.A. work. 

Miss Mildred F. Crawford who had been for a time 
in the home of H. P. Hancock, the nestor of the Fayette 
county bar, was active in the practice and in politics 
until her death at an early age. 

Miss Regina C. Ingersoll is in the practice in Oelwein 
where her father had practiced before her. 

These modern Portias were in each instance a credit 
to our profession. 

It would be impossible for me to comment on the 
Fayette county bar without paying a tribute of esteem 
and high regard to the Hon. William E. Fuller who 
served in the state legislature, in the congress of the 
United States, and as assistant United States attorney 
general in charge of claims arising out of the Spanish 
American war. All who knew him esteemed him highly 
and the memorial which his family placed in the court 
room should serve to preserve the record of his success- 
ful life in the minds of the younger members of the bar. 

No account of the elder members of the bar of Fayette 
county would be complete without a just and proper 
tribute to Hon. H. P. Hancock of West Union, for years 
president emeritus of that bar, having been engaged in 
the active practice since 1880, now recently deceased. 
He was born in New York state on September 15, 1852, 
and graduated from the law school of the University 
of Michigan. His long list of clients and friends gave 
him many marks of the esteem they had for one of the 
pioneer lawyers of the state. 

And down the years from William McClintock to the 
youngest barrister fresh from law school the Fayette 
county. bar has merited the success which has come to 
its members. 

And so “The Law Came to Fayette County.” 
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PRESIDING JUDGES OF FAYETTE COUNTY COURTS 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Phones S. Wilson, Associate Justice of the lowa 
Supreme Court, was assigned to the Third Judicial 
the Territory of Iowa, of which Fayette county was 


JUDGES OF SECOND DISTRICT 


James ‘Grantec2. es 
Thomas S. Wilson 


JUDGES OF TENTH DISTRICT 


Samuel Murdock 
Elias H. Williams 


Milo McGlathery................. West Union.......... Fayette 
Reuben Noble................-..---. McGregor.............- Clayton 
Ezekiel E. Cooley................ Decorah: 22. Winneshiek 
Leander O. Hatch............... MeGregor....:.....:.:. Clayton 


Leander O. Hatch............... McGregor.............. Clayton 
Charles T. Granger............ Wiaukoneescc-= <= Allamakee 
Liberty E. Fellows............. Mansin gs eae Allamakee | 
AWS eAC SHEL OViteeica = ree eae Mayette: 25 as Fayette 
Ezekiel E. Cooley................ Decorahz..3 2! Winneshiek 
Alfred N. Hobson................ West Union.......... Fayette 
William J. Springer........... New Hampton.....Chickasaw 
Charles N. Houek............... Decorah.........-.....:. Winneshiek 
Herbert E. Taylor.............. Waukon s.tee 2.2 Allamakee 
James D. Cooney................ West Union.......... Fayette 
Carl W Reed. io GTeSCO: a 8 Sa Howard 
Walter L. Eichendortf........ McGregor.............. Clayton 
Thomas H. Goheen.............. Galant Se Winneshiek 
Martin M. Cooney....:....... West Union.......... Fayette 
George B. Richter............... Waukon = ete Allamakee 
William H. Antes............... West Union.......... Fayette 


CIRCUIT JUDGES OF TENTH DISTRICT 


Martine Vio urdicks 5 Decorahsa teat. Winneshiek 
Benjamin T, Hunt.......... Wikaders. eee Clayton 
Charles T. Grangev............ Waukon Allamakee 


Territorial 
district of 
a part. 


1847-1852 
1852-1858 


1855-1857 
- 1858-1866 
1867-1874 
1875-1879 
1879-1881 
1882-1886 


1887-1894 
1887-1888 
1889-1890 
1895-1913 
1891-1894 
1894-1895 
1895-1918 
1918-1926 
1918 
1919-1942 
1924-1926 
1926-1933 
1926-1944 
1918- 
1942-1945 
1944- 
1945- 


1869-1872 
1869-1872 
1873-1886 


JUSTICES OF SUPREME COURT FROM THESE DISTRICTS 


yeaa eS Clayton 
Allamakee 


1870 
1888-1900 
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COUNTY JUDGES OF FAYETTE 


MOMASS WOOGIE eg tN te ee 1851-1854 

Dey Vicel STi cs heel gee lg ee GP Ora 1854 (May to August) 
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Sometime before his death, my friend, Walter H. Beall, editor 
of the West Union Argo-Gazette, had urged upon me the prepara- 
tion of this review of the bench and bar of Fayette county, giving 
me valuable advice and counsel. 

The assistance rendered by Mr. Beall, Mr. Kenneth E. Colton 
of the Iowa State Department of History and Archives, Mr. 
Burton H. Saxton of the Iowa Masonic Library, Hon. B. W. New- 
berry of Strawberry Point, Iowa, Hon. C. F. Murphy of Elkader, 
Iowa, and others made it possible to gather information, to whom 
I extend thanks. 

Reference has been made to early Iowa Session Laws, to Pro- 
ceedings of the Iowa State Bar association, to that most inter- 
esting volume ‘Recollections and Sketches,” by E. B. Stiles of the 
Towa bar, and to various county histories. 

Errors, of course, appear but early records are not always 
accurate or in agreement, and for such errors I crave the indul- 
gence of the reader. 


COLORADO PRESERVES ITS HISTORY 


The contracts have been let and construction started 
on the vaults in the sub-basement of the Colorado State 
Museum building. These are intended primarily as vaults 
for the Archives Division and will be equipped for scien- 
tific care of precious documents and records. Tempera- 
ture and humidity control, cleaning and restoration facili- 
ties, and a fumigation chamber are to be provided.— 
Colorado Magazine. 


NORTHERN IOWA ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By O. H. RALEIGH 


In a few months Iowa will observe its one hundredth 
- anniversary as a state. It safely may be asserted that at 
no other time in recorded history, and in no other part 
of the world, is there a precedent for such a transforma- 
tion from a wilderness into a highly developed and 
progressive community on such a large scale in so short 
a period of time. To review the steps and incidents 
leading to its present state of advancement might be 
worth while. . 


The astronomical and geologic processes, lasting mil- 
lions of years, by which Iowa was evolved, are beyond 
the scope of this article. However, I do wish to mention 
the four glacial inundations which visited Iowa, the first 
several hundred thousand years ago; and the last about 
twenty-five thousand years ago, a wide tongue-shaped 
area crossing the Iowa border from the north from 
Worth to Osceola counties and extending southward into 
Polk, Dallas and Guthrie counties, because they contrib- 
uted much to the supremacy of the state. Without them 
Iowa might be indistinguishable from the other western 
states. Because of them Iowa became an agricultural 
paradise, one of the richest farming areas of like pro- 
portions on the face of the earth. It possesses about 
one-fourth of the grade A farm land in the whole of 
the United States. Among the states it is first in the 
production of corn, oats, live stock and a dozen other 
important commodities. It is also first in literacy, per- 
haps the most important “first” of them all. 


The admission of Iowa as a state in the union of 
states was merely incidental to the beginning of a 
marvelous agricultural development. So also were the 
early explorations and discoveries. They prefaced the 
coming of the settlers and the conversion of the wilder- 
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ness into homes for millions. It is interesting, of course, 
to note that Father Marquette and Louis Joliet, under 
direction of French authorities at Quebec, sailed down 
the Mississippi river and landed on Iowa soil somewhere 
near the mouth of the Iowa river as early as 1673; and 
that later discoverers and explorers, Lewis & Clark, 
Zebulon M. Pike, Stephen Kearny, Albert M. Lea and 
others traversed this region and sailed the rivers of its 
borders. In the retrospect their descriptions of the coun- 
try are not now without interest, and they must have 
been of more than passing interest to the people of those 
times. A touch of comedy was unconsciously introduced 
into the rather serious travel literature of that time by 
the publications of one Louis Armand, known also as 
Baron de Lahontan, who conjured up a grotesque region 
where Indian chiefs lived in luxury, carried by “six 
slaves.” He submitted an elaborate chart of an imag- 
inary river, the center of a vast system, which had no 
counterpart in reality and which later explorers and 
geographers summarily repudiated and rejected. Ap- 
parently he was a pioneer Dr. Cook, or another Baron 
Munchausen. 

A review of the past one hundred years would hardly 
be complete without touching on the fate of the aborigines 
who for so many years roved here and sustained them- 
selves upon the once abundant fruitage of the plains. 
Much has been said and written about the treatment 
they received at the hands of the white settlers and the 
U. S. government. In that time the right of conquest 
was more leniently regarded than now. Territory sparse- 
ly settled and utilized only in a limited sense was often 
regarded as virgin soil by explorers. The Indians them- 
selves appeared to hold similar views, as they did not 
hesitate in dispossessing other tribes of their lands when 
they felt able to do so. The most enlightened nations of 
the world stand convicted of countless similar offenses. 
Whether uncivilized tribes are justified in holding back 
progress and development after their “hunting grounds” 
have ceased to yield sufficient sustenance, and thereby 
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preventing immeasurably greater production of food, 
may be an open question, even when priority of occu- 
pation favors the native. 


When Iowa was admitted as a state the Indians had 
been deprived of title and possession of the land, with 
the exception of small areas along the northern and the 
northwestern borders of the state claimed by Sioux 
tribes. However, in 1851 by treaty they surrendered 
their claim to this territory, though they lingered in 
small numbers about the Iowa lakes region for some 
years thereafter, and in 1857 perpetrated the Spirit 
Lake massacre, and later during the Civil war commit- 
ted similar offenses near New Ulm, Minnesota, and along 
the Iowa border. Thereafter for many years small bands 
visited streams and lakes in northern Iowa for game 
and camping sites. The undisputed control of the area 
by the whites prevented further outbreaks. 


BEAUTY OF UNBROKEN PRAIRIE 


Northern Iowa one hundred years ago was practically 
a wilderness. It was preeminently the prairie section of 
the state. From a scenic standpoint it was unique. There 
was no rugged terrain, with mountains and broad ex- 
panses of water, which is often considered indispensible 
to beautiful scenery. To fully appreciate the beauty of 
the prairie it is not to be considered statically, but as 
a panorama. The seasons play a vital role in the drama 
of nature as enacted upon the prairies. Those who have 
spent months and years upon the Iowa prairie never 
cease to cherish its recollection. They felt its moods, 
its pulsations; they basked in its long summer sunshine; 
viewed its white mantle of snow in winter; saw the 
green of spring gradually speckled with innumerable 
flowers, alternating throughout the summer, one specie 
after another, until the first frost threw a mantle of 
many hues over the woodlands along the rivers and lake 
shores. They thrilled under the tremendous power of 
the storms, often culminating in a tornado which tore 
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up big trees by the roots and scattered buildings in shreds 
over the ground. 


One of the early explorers of Iowa, Albert M. Lea, 
wrote in 1836 that the Iowa country was “one grand 
rolling prairie along one side of which flows the mightiest 
river in the world.” Every scene was “gay and beautiful, 
being clothed in grass, foliage and flowers.” Summing 
it up he said: “All in all, for convenience of navigation, 
water, fuel and timber; for richness of soil; for beauty 
of appearance; and for pleasantness of climate, it sur- 
passes any portion of the United States with which I 
am acquainted.” Of the settlers of that period he says, 
after referring to their “neat hewed log cabins. . . with 
their fields stretching onto the prairies,” “the character 
of this population is such as is rarely found in our 
newly acquired territories. With very few exceptions, 
there is not a more orderly, industrious, active, pains- 
taking population west of the Alleghenys.. . for intelli- 
gence .. . they are not surpassed by an equal number 
of citizens of any country in the world.” This testimonial 
may well be extended for many years after the period 
mentioned. 


The panoramic picture of that period would be in- 
complete without the animal life then prevailing. Buffalo, 
elk, deer, prairie wolves, foxes, and numerous smaller 
animals. The skies in fall and spring were alive with 
migratory birds; vast numbers of geese travelling in 
admirable formations from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Canadian nesting grounds and back south again, and 
often alighting on Iowa terrain for feeding and resting; 
also ducks in great numbers, and cranes. In summer 
there were prairie chickens, as well as quail and other 
game birds. 


To further perfect the picture it is necessary to men- 
tion the tornados and the blizzards which brought death 
to unwary settlers. Also that thrilling picture of terror 
and destruction, the prairie fire. Often in the fall or 
in the spring when dead vegetation was dry carelessly 
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handled fire would get beyond control and start across 
the prairie in a wind with the speed of a race horse, trap- 
ping animals and sometimes people, ‘eausing death. A 
prairie fire at night before a high wind was a never- 
to-be forgotten vision, often stretching from horizon to 
horizon. 


Then also the passenger pigeon abounded. They con- 
stituted a natural phenomena, as when migrating some- 
times flew in great formations almost a hundred miles 
long and a mile wide, though often in smaller flocks. 
They were easy victims of animals and hunters, and 
eventually when hunted for the eastern market were 
soon exterminated. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury now no known living specimen has existed. Upon 
the prairie at that time grew a rugged and succulent 
grass known as the blue stem. It was highly nutritious. 
The buffalo and elk grew fat on it and the early settlers 
found it an admirable feed for cattle and horses. How- 
ever, it apparently could not be domesticated and it 
disappeared with the advent of the plow and modern 
cultivation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE IOWA AREA 


The political genealogy of Iowa may be summed up 
briefly as follows: Part of the vast region west of the 
Mississippi river first claimed by Spain by right of dis- 
covery by DeSoto. This claim later ignored by France, 
who claimed it on the basis of explorations. Ceded to 
Spain by France in secret treaty to prevent seizure by 
England during European wars. Spain recedes region 
to France. France again fearing loss of this territory 
sold it to the United States in a transaction known as 
the Louisiana Purchase, for $12,000,000 and the assump- 
tion of $3,000,000 of French obligations. President Jef- 
ferson had previously appointed Robert Livingston as 
minister to France, primarily to collect a damage claim, 
but later authorized him to negotiate for the purchase of 
the Island of New Orleans as an island shipping base. 
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Then James Monroe was hurriedly dispatched to Paris 
to assist but found that Livingston had already about 
completed negotiations for the purchase not only of the 
Island of New Orleans, but also for the whole of the 
territory later known as the Louisiana Purchase. Napol- 
eon had wished to dispose of the whole area, considering 
it an incumbrance. Being pressed for funds he there- 
fore almost surreptitiously included it in the deal under 
consideration. The enormity of the transaction almost 
staggered the United States officials, who feared they 
would have difficulty in pursuading the home people 
and government to accept. After the purchase the area 
was first attached to the Indiana Territory, then to the 
Louisiana Territory, then to the Missouri Territory, 
from which it was separated by the Missouri Compro- 
mise, when Missouri was admitted as a state the portion 
then known as the Iowa district was left as a political 
orphan until 1834, when it was connected with the 
Michigan Territory, and in 1836 to the Wisconsin Terri- 
tory and in 1838, after being thus shunted about for 
years it became the Iowa Territory, embracing all of the 
territory between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
and northward to the present Canadian border. In 1846 
Iowa was admitted as a state with its present boundaries. 


Thus we find Iowa one hundred years ago. At the 
time of admission it had forty-four counties, mostly in 
the southeastern corner of the state. Northern lowa was 
then unorganized, except for a few counties along the 
Mississippi river as far north as Dubuque county. North 
of that point Fayette county had previously had control 
over the eastern half of North and South Dakota, most 
of Minnesota and about a fourth of Iowa. However, after 
Iowa became a state the county was shorn of most of its 
dominion. The first general assembly added eight more 
counties.. And as soon as the whole state was opened 
for settlement fifty additional counties were established. 
By consolidations and changes the total number of coun- ’ 
ties was soon reduced to ninety-nine, the present number. 
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NORTHERN IOWA SPARSELY SETTLED 


When Towa was admitted as a state her population 
was slightly more than one hundred thousand, most of 


these people resided in the southeastern part of the state. . 


Northern Iowa had then less than ten thousand people; 
these were in Clayton, Dubuque and Clinton counties. 
No doubt there were inhabitants in other sections of 
northern Iowa at that time, but the census enumerator 
evidently considered their number insufficient to war- 
rant the effort of recording. 

Pioneering in those days was a highly venturesome 
and dangerous undertaking. For northern Iowa Dubuque 
was the nearest trading point. The trek to that place 
when supplies were exhausted, without roads or public 
means of conveyance, involved daring, hardihood and 
a high degree of resourcefulness. Even when trading 
posts were established farther west, such as Waterloo, 
Mason City, Fort Dodge or Algona, “going to town” was 
no picnic. 

Towa was built upon the adventures and achievements 
of her pioneers. Their contribution has been of in- 
estimable value. The great gulf between the difficulties 
and hardships of those times and those which confront 
the present residents of our state is underestimated at 
this time. A marvelous transformation has taken place 
since then. It did not come overnight. Years of struggle, 
waiting, disappointment and loneliness have intervened. 
Lack of equipment, markets and roads hampered the 
early settlers. Droughts, floods, epidemics, blizzards, 
tornadoes, grasshoppers and prairie fires punctuated 
their lives. But out of all this came Iowa as we now 
know it. The birth pangs of a great commonwealth 
were muiiled in the wilderness, even as the travail of 
the mothers on the prairie were stifled in loneliness and 
isolation, without medical care and suitable attention. 
As a glimmering of Iowa's destiny began to dawn upon 
them the past faded into memories and they found 
recompense in the happier lot of their descendants. 
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AS IOWA APPROACHED STATEHOOD 


By Emory H. ENGLISH 


A century ago Iowa was just approaching. the thresh- 
old of statehood. Developments during territorial days 
to final admission to the Union occasioned delay long 
enough to assure that ample expanse of area be included | 
within its boundary limits. The territorial government 
established on June 12, 1838, proved only a brief prelude 
to its attaining status as a state. 

Development of the Iowa District had proceeded rapid- 
ly following the removal of the capital of Wisconsin ter- 
ritory from Belmont to Burlington, authorized Decem- 
ber 3, 1836. The first census of Wisconsin territory tak-' 
en in August that year, revealed a population west of 
the Mississippi river of 4,274 in Dubuque county, and 
6,257 in Des Moines county, a total of 10,531. Growth 
and settlement activities were so accelerated during the 
following two years, that the second census taken in May, 
1838, just prior to the establishment of the territory of 
Iowa, disclosed a population of 22,859 in the sixteen 
counties organized from the area comprising the two or- 
iginal counties. This rate of growth continued, as the 
census taken in 1840 found the population to be 43,112. 

The portion of the district first settled was known as 
Scott’s Purchase, and later more generally referred to 
as the Blackhawk Purchase. Lieut. Albert M. Lea of the 
United States dragoons, who became familiar with the 
whole area, in his little booklet of notes printed in 1836, 
said of its name: “From the extent and beauty of the 
Iowa river which runs centrally through the district, and 
gives character to most of it, the name of the stream, 
being both euphonious and appropriate, has been given 
to the district itself.” 

Gen. Henry Atkinson, first appointed as governor, 
declined to serve. President Van Buren then named 
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Gen. Robert Lucas, who brought to the position an ex- 
perienced guiding hand and a resolute will, having served 
two terms as governor of Ohio. Recognizing the pros- 
pects of early transition from territorial status to that 
of statehood, Governor Lucas bent his energies and gave 
of his talents to quickly perfect the territorial organiza- 
tion; then directed his efforts to a realization of the 
dream for statehood by exploring the possibilities of se- 
curing favorable action of congress. But elements out- 
side of the affected area seemingly were more potent in 
shaping the ultimate action in federal circles. 


The details of formation of the legislative and judicial 
branches of government, the selection of territorial of- 
ficials and members of the local judiciary, the prepara- 
tion of a code of civil and criminal laws and practice, 
and the enactment of same, required time as well as 
both judgment and skill. The governor became involved 
in a controversy with the Territorial legislature over 
the exercise of a veto power by the executive; and the 
territory of Iowa and the state of Missouri entered into 
a lively dispute over the boundary line, both states seek- 
ing to collect taxes during the protracted period of the 
controversy. This continued long after Iowa was admit- 
ted as a state, growing in intensity and bitterness; but 
finally was determined favorable to Iowa’s contention by 
a decision of the United States Supreme court. 


FIRST SURVEY AND SALE OF LANDS 


The survey of public lands in the district began in 1836, 
although the Indian land office in 1832 had caused to be 
surveyed what was known as the Half-Breed tract, which 
is now the triangular part of Lee county between the Mis- 
sissippi and Des Moines rivers. In 1824 the Sac and Fox 
Indians had given this area to the half-breeds of the two 
tribes. Various surveys were authorized and completed in 
1841, 1843 and 1845, which work was resumed after the 
state was admitted and continued until 1860. The first 
sale of Iowa land was to actual settlers in Des Moines 
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county, one bid only being recognized. This action was to 
thwart the land speculators and to enable those who had 
previously improved the area to enjoy first opportunity of 
purchase. Some criticism resulted in this recognition 
of what was called “squatter’s rights.” 

When the legislature convened at Burlington on No- 
vember 9, 1839, Governor Lucas sent in his message. In 
relation to the condition of the territory he said: 


It has advanced since its organization in improvement, popula- 
tion and wealth beyond a parallel of all former history. With a 
genial climate, soil unsurpassed for fertility, abounding with pure 
water, navigable rivers, and inexhaustible mineral resources, it al- 
ready has a population estimated at 50,000, which probably will 
be doubled by the time the United States census of 1840 shall be 
taken. 

In this message he recommended that the legislature 
formaily request the congress to authorize the admission 
of Iowa as a state at an early date. The capital of the 
territory was moved from Burlington to Iowa City and 
a new capitol building erected, the corner stone of which 
was laid on July 4, 1840, Governor Lucas making the 
principal address. 


The rapid strides in development enjoyed by the new- 
er states encouraged Iowa people to contemplate with 
favor the establishment of a state government. Such 
action favored by Governor Lucas and President of the 
Council Stephen Hempstead, was ignored by the 1839 
legislative assembly because of the limited area contem- 
plated for inclusion by the northern leaders in congress, 
who desired to hold in reserve the large tracts yet unset- 
tled in the northwest, out of which to create additional 
free states. This would offset the plans of southern 
leaders who fully expected to carve the state of Texas, 
proposed to be annexed, into four or five slave states. 
The slavery issue furnished a controlling motive for po- 
litical maneuvering in every section of the nation, and 
the struggle for control of the United States senate over- 
shadowed all other matters in the consideration of pro- 
posals for new states. 
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PEOPLE DECLINE TO FORM CONSTITUTION 


The Iowa territorial legislature took no action either 
with respect to addressing the congress upon the subject 
or issuing a call for a convention to draft a constitution. 
However, the Committee on Territories of the national 
house of representatives did report a bill to enable the 
people of Iowa to form a constitution and a state gov- 
ernment. Then, at an extra session of the Iowa terri- 
torial legislature, which met on July 13, 1840, Governor 
Lucas asked that provision of law be made to submit the 
matter to the people for decision at the August election. 
This was done and the result of the popular vote was 937 
for the holding of a convention and 2,907 against; thus 
was checked for a time the urgency of forming a state 
constitution. 


The three-year tenure of Governor Lucas ended, and 
the newly elected Whig President, William Henry Har- 
rison, named John Chambers, of Kentucky, as governor. 
But the appointment was made by President Tyler.* 
Like his predecessor, the new governor was a man of 
ripe experience, strong character and national reputa- 
tion. In his initial message to the Territorial legislature 
in December 1841, he also urged that the question of a 
constitutional convention be again submitted to the people 
of Iowa. This provoked a long and vigorous debate both 
inside and without the legislative body. Notwithstanding 
that both a Democrat and a Whig governor had urged 
favorable action, in the general election in August 1842, 


*Gen. Wm. H. Harrison was inaugurated president March 4, 1841. He died 
April 4, just one month later. On March 25, when he was ill and dying, he made 
a memorandum to appoint his old friend, and former member of his staff, Major 
John Chambers, to be governor of the Territory of Iowa. Chambers came to 
Iowa and on May 13 following, was installed as governor. As to what hap- 
pened, T. S. Parvin, who had been secretary to Governor Lucas, in THE ANNALS 
oF IowA, Vol. II, p. 432, said: 


“President Harrison did not remove him (Lucas). The statement which has 
on more than one occasion appeared in print in Towa, that his was the first 
removal, was ‘father to the thought’. General Harrison of course made many 
changes during the brief month he survived his inauguration, and Governor 
Lucas was booked for removal and his successor named upon a sheet of paper, 
which fell into the hands of his successor, Tyler. Acting upon this, President 
Tyler removed him and appointed in his stead Major John Chambers, of Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, who had been a member of congress from that district, and 
who was one of General Harrison’s aides in the battle of Tippecanoe.” 
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the vote returned in every county was against such ac- 
tion. 

In the meantime the territory continued to grow in 
population, and by mid-summer of 1844 was estimated 
to number over 75,000. Many of the newcomers were 
outspoken in their preference for a state government. 
In his second message to the Territorial legislature in 
December, 1843, Governor Chambers indicated such was 
his belief and again recommended that provision be made 
for ascertaining the wishes of the people. Likewise, he 
urged the legislature to “apply to congress to fix and 
establish, during its present session, a boundary for the 
proposed state, and to sanction the calling of a conven- 
tion and to make provision for our reception into the 
Union as soon as we shall be prepared to demand it.” 
The legislative body was quick to afford the people an- 
other opportunity of passing upon the question of wheth- 
er or not to hold a convention; this time through a viva 
voce vote at township elections in April 1844. In sim- 
ilar attitude as in previous years the Democrats were 
for and the Whigs against the proposal. The campaign 
was spirited, but a change in sentiment was early evi- 
denced, and a majority vote of 6,719 for the holding « of 
a convention to 3,974 against. was returned. 

An act of the legislature dated February 12, 1844, a 
amended on June 19, authorized the election at the gen- 
eral territorial election in August 1844, of 73 delegates 
to a constitutional convention. The issue continued upon 
a political division, the Democrats naming over two- 
thirds of the delegates. 


RIVER TO RIVER BOUNDARIES SOUGHT 


The apprehension exhibited by Governor Chambers, 
with respect to what might be the boundaries of the pro- 
posed state, to be fixed by congress, was not without 
basis, as the subsequent controversy demonstrated. No 
Iowan had the slightest thought of organizing a state 
the boundaries of which would not include all of the area 
north of the state of Missouri and lying between the 
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two great rivers, to include as well a substantial portion 
of what is now the state of Minnesota, these being the 
areal boundaries considered as embracing the Iowa Dis- 
trict, and contemplated as a natural geographic unit. 

The constitutional convention assembled on October 
7, 1844 at Iowa City, with Ex-Gov. Robert Lucas and 
Governors-to-be Stephen Hempstead and Ralph P. Lowe 
among the notable members. It remained in session 
twenty-six days, adjourning on November 1. The con- 
. stitution as framed described the boundaries asked of 
congress, and the document was forwarded to A. C. 
Dodge, the Iowa delegate in congress, who had charge of 
the application for admission as a state. The bill intro- 
duced provided for the admission of Iowa and Florida 
together, the latter having long desired to become a state, 
and it was reported by the Committee on Territories on 
January 7, 1845. The boundaries fixed by the act as fi- 
nally adopted, included a limitation known as the Dun- 
can amendment, providing for a western boundary just 
forty miles west of Des Moines, cutting the present state 
north and south on a line running just west of the west 
side of Dallas county, but embracing in addition two 
southern tiers of Minnesota counties lying east of the 
west line established in Iowa. Thus the entire thirty-one 
counties, comprising the Missouri slope in Iowa as now 
formed, would have been cut off. Delegate Dodge vig- 
orously opposed the change suggested and the debate in 
congress was spirited, but when the action was taken, 
and on March 3, 1845, approved by President Tyler, the 
delegate acquiesced, believing that no more acceptable 
boundaries could be obtained. Later he issued an address 
to the people of the territory urging them to accept the 
boundaries as fixed by congress, and ratify the new con- 
stitution. 

It was not flattering to either Iowa or Florida that 
the debates in congress were flavored with national poli- 
tics of a sectional character, rather than extolling the 
virtues and advantages of the proposed new states. There 
was chagrin and dismay in Iowa. The Whig leaders im- 
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mediately opposed acceptance of the smaller area fixed 
by congress, while the Democrats were divided. How- 
ever, the people of the territory quickly voiced determined 
opposition. Those favoring ratification urged early ac- 
tion so that two United States senators from Iowa might 
be selected, thereby giving the commonwealth added pres- 
tige and influence in national affairs. Those opposed, 
and they were from both political parties, resisted the 
action as a lamentable mistake that would work irre- 
parable damage to the future of the new state. Governor 
Chambers was sorely disappointed but urged adoption 
of the congressional act. 


VIGOROUS OPPOSITION AGAIN WON 


April 7, 1845, was the date of the election at which 
submission was had. Fear that no additional territory 
would be allowed to the state strongly affected the atti- 
tude of Iowans. The opposition grew and the election 
result was in doubt. Then three prominent young Demo- 
crats, Theodore 8. Parvin, Enoch W. Eastman and Fred- 
erick D. Mills, launched a spirited campaign to reject ap- 
proval of the constitution and the proposed boundaries. 
The campaign became bitter, but these men were influ- 
ential. With a majority of 996 votes against adoption of 
the constitution they prevented any dismemberment of 
the Iowa District, and the delay thus afforded ultimately 
resulted in the inclusion of practically the complete area 
desired. 

The postponed regular session of the Territorial leg- 
islature convened in Iowa City in May 1845; and on June 
10 a bill was passed directing a resubmission of the 
constitution to the people, this time with the boundaries 
as outlined by the constitutional convention. Further, 
it was provided in the act for submission, if the act 
should be adopted, that it should not be held to be an ac- 
ceptance of the boundaries designated by congress. Par- 
tisan lines were again drawn and Governor Chambers 
vetoed the bill, but a two-thirds vote of each branch of 
the legislature adopted it. Thus the Constitution of 1844 
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was voted upon by electors of the territory twice, the 
second time at the general election on the first Monday 
in August, 1845, resulting in a vote of 7,235 for adop- 
tion, and 7,656 against it, thereby again rejecting it by 
a majority of 421. 

While the United States statute enacted by congress 
authorizing the admission of both Iowa and Florida to 
the Union was untouched by the vote of the Iowa people, 
and Florida proceeded thereunder to accept its terms and 
became a state, the act was inoperative as to Iowa, as 
it was without a constitution authorizing the formation 
of a state government. But, the situation remained open 
for future action of Iowa people, for even had congress 
reconsidered and approved the original draft of the Con- 
stitution of 1844, such act before becoming operative 
would require acceptance by Iowans at an election. 

Governor Chambers was succeeded in November 1845 
by James Clarke, a Democrat appointed by President 
James K. Polk. He had been secretary of the territory 
from 1839 to 1841 and also a delegate to the 1844 con- 
stitutional convention. In his message to the Eighth (the 
last) Territorial legislature, he regretted the rejection 
of the constitution and urged that renewed action be tak- 
en to secure early admission of Iowa as a state, insisting 
that “the prosperity of Iowa would be greatly advanced 
by her speedy incorporation into the Union as a state.” 
Without further recommendation the legislature in an act 
submitted at the township elections in April, authorized 
the election of thirty-two delegates to a constitutional 
convention to meet at Iowa City the first Monday in May, 
1846, and proceed to form a constitution and state gov- 
ernment for the future state of Iowa. . The act was ap- 
proved by Governor Clarke January 17, 1846, and it con- 
tained provision for submission of the constitution to the 
people at the following general election prior to its being 
forwarded to congress for its consideration. Aside from 
contests for seats of delegates there was no campaign 
and little opposition to holding the convention. It con- 
vened on May 4, 1846, and there was early evidence of a 
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desire to draft a constitution that would receive the ap- 
proval of the people. The session adjourned on May 19. 
The constitution was modeled upon that of 1844 and most 
carefully written to avoid the treatment of subjects in the - 
form criticised in the earlier document, and leaving some 
matters treated in 1844 to future legislation. 


CONGRESS BOWED TO DEMANDS 


In congress under the leadership of Delegate A. C. 
Dodge, even while the Iowa Constitutional convention 
was in session, the original act of March 3, 1845, was 
taken up and discussed. On March 27 Stephen A. Doug- 
las from the Committee on the Territories, to which Mr. 
Dodge’s bill had been referred, reported an “amendatory 
bill,” including provision for the parallel of forty-three 
degrees and thirty minutes as the northern boundary line 
of the state, and describing the boundaries as now con- 
stituted. On June 8 the bill in the house was passed, on 
August 1 passed by the senate, and approved by Presi- 
dent Polk on August 4. The provisions and language of 
the last Iowa convention previously had been substituted 
for those of the original bill. 


It remained for the people of Iowa to ratify the con- 
vention’s work. At the election held August 3, 1846, 
the constitution was adopted by the people by a vote of 
9,492 for, to 9,036 against it. The absolute prohibition 
of banks had aroused a strong opposition, in which group 
was Governor Clarke. Only one bank had been char- 
tered by the territory and it had failed; so the conven- 
tion was determined to protect the people of the state 
from such future disasters. Confidence in banks and 
paper money was at a low ebb, and the issue rolled up a 
heavy opposition vote, though overcome by the small ma- 
jority of 456 out of a total of over 18,000. Governor 
Clarke issued a proclamation on September 9, 1846, de- 
claring the ratification and adoption of the constitution, 
and designated October 26, 1846, as the date for holding 
the first general election for state officers. 
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The bill for the admission of Iowa into the Union was | 


passed by the national house December 21, 1846, and by 
the senate December 24, 1846. Four days later President 
Polk approved the act, making the date of Iowa’s admis- 
sion as a state December 28, 1846. 

From the very hour that the first settler crossed the 
broad expanse of the waters of the Mississippi and set 
foot in Iowa, to the day when statehood was finally 
achieved, he and others like him, were entering and tak- 
ing possession of the lands and boundless resources in this 
rich and wide area then awaiting development. They 
started in their own energetic and determined manner 
to lay the foundations of the state they were to build. 
Then, sparing such time from cutting of timber, erecting 
their first cabins, school buildings and houses of worship, 
as was needed for political and economic organization, 
new community institutions were established, and real 
wealth in character and substance created which have 
grown and developed through subsequent years. 

And now, Iowans are enjoying a heritage of more than 
one hundred years of building and development. The 
achievement of statehood marked a day when Iowa be- 
came a commonwealth responsible for its own acts—a 
community that was at last standing upon its own. But, 
aside from political factors, the transition was compara- 
tively easy, for the groundwork had been thorough. The 
new status simply gave added authority to accredited 
leaders who proceeded to go forward in their own right 
with a new-born energy to build upon the solid founda- 
tion of a citizenship already firmly established. 
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STEPS TO STATEHOOD 


Oct. 1—Iowa becomes part of Michigan territory, and first 
step taken: toward civil government in Iowa district by 
establishing counties of DuBuque and DeMoine, with court 
jurisdiction. 

July 4—Iowa becomes known as West Wisconsin on forma- 
tion of Wisconsin territory. 

Dee. 3—Territorial capital of Wisconsin moved from Bel- 
mont to Burlington. 

Nov. 6—Second session of Wisconsin territorial legislature 
adopts memorial to congress for division of the Territory 
of Wisconsin and organization of territorial government 
west of the Mississippi river. y 
June 12—Congress passes act creating Territory of Iowa, 
and the two original counties are divided into twenty-two 
others. 

July 4—Formal organization of Iowa as a territory; July 7, 
Robert Lucas appointed governor by President Van Buren. 
Noy. 12—First territorial legislature of Iowa meets at Bur- 
lington; steps taken to locate the capital farther west. 
March 3—Congress amends law as to Territory of Iowa and 
ends trouble with governor over veto power. 

Nov. 5—Governor Lucas recommends to Second legislature 
that steps be taken to form a state constitution and submit 
the matter to the voters. 

Jan. 14—Legislature adjourns without action, having voted 
21 to 4 in the lower house against having a constitutional 
convention. 

July 4—Corner stone laid for new territorial capital at lowa 
City, which had been designated for the capital. 

July 14—The governor again urges that a proposal for a 
constitutional convention be submitted to the voters. 
Aug. 1—Question having been submitted, vote of the terri- 
tory was for convention 937, against a convention 2,907. 
Dec. 8—Governor Chambers, appointed by President Tyler, 
in his inaugural message indorses in general the movement 
for statehood. 

Feb. 16—Law enacted for viva voce vote by the people on 
proposal for constitutional convention. 

Aug. 1—Election held, every county opposed; vote, for the 
convention 4,146, against the convention 6,868. 
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Dec. 4—-Governor Chambers again proposes authority for a 
vote on statehood. 

Feb. 12—Act passed for a vote to be taken at the next 
general election. 

April 1—Vote taken, for a constitutional convention 6,719, 
against a convention 3,074. 

Aug. 3—Election of delegates to a constitutional convention, 
with 738 delegates authorized. 

Oct. 7—First Constitutional Convention opened with 63 dele- 
gates present. ‘ 

Nov. 1—Convention adjourned, proposed constitution signed 
by 51 Democrats and 21 Whigs. 

Dec. 9—Proposed constitution presented to congress, with 
the boundaries for a large state, extending to the Minne- 
sota river. 

Jan. 7—Bill reported in congress from committee on terri- 
tories for admission of Iowa and Florida; Iowa boundaries 
unchanged. 

Feb. 183—House substitutes new boundaries for a smaller 
state and passes bill. 

Mar. 1—Senate passes bill for Iowa and Florida, accepting 
the so-called Nicollet boundary as against the Lucas 
boundary. 

Mar. 3—President Tyler signs Iowa-Florida bill on the last 
day of his administration. Florida becomes a state. Iowa 
resents effort to make a small state. 

April 7—Vote taken, and proposed boundaries rejected by 
majority of 996; for 6,023, against 7,019; hot campaign 
made on the issue of small state vs. big state. 

May 5—Special session of legislature meets; governor recom- 
mends calling another convention and making a new con- 
stitution to be submitted. 


June 10—Act passed to resubmit to the voters the Consti- 
tution of 1844; vetoed by governor and passed over his 
veto; election ordered. 


Aug. 4—Vote taken, for the constitution 7,235, against the 
constitution 7,656; defeated by 421 majority because of dis- 
satisfaction with the proposed boundaries. 


Dec. 83—Governor Clarke, appointed by President Polk, 
pledges co-operation in any steps taken looking to state- 
hood. 


Jan. 17—Highth territorial legislature passes act for a new 
constitutional convention; approved by Governor Clarke. 
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1846, April 2—Election held for delegates resulted in selection of 
Democrats 22 and Whigs 10. 


1846, May 4—Convention met and adjourned May 19, remodeling 
the constitution with boundaries as they are now. Com- 
promise reached with leaders in congress on the boundary 
question. 


1846, Aug. 3—Vote for the constitution 9,492, against the consti- 
tution 9,036. New constitution sent to Washington, congress 
accepted the changed boundaries, amending the former ad- 
mission act. 


1846, Sept. 9—Governor Clarke issued proclamation announcing 
that statehood had been attained; called convention to elect 
state officers and a general assembly. 


1846, Oct. 26—Election held; Ansel Briggs, the Democratic can- 
didate, elected governor by a majority of 161 votes over 
Thomas McKnight, nominated by the Whigs. 


1846, Dec. 3—Governor Briggs inaugurated and legislative ses- 
sions held in Iowa City. 


1846, Dec. 28—-President Polk signed bill formally admitting Iowa 
as a state. The present boundaries of the state had been 
agreed upon in Iowa and at Washington. The General 
Assembly had been at work three weeks before the admis- 
sion date. 


1857—New state constitution was enacted after the Constitution 
of 1844 had been in force eleven years. 


AN INCENTIVE FOR UNSELFISH SERVICE 


In an address before some 200 delegates to the Iowa 
Taxpayers association annual meeting in Des Moines, 
on November 16, 1945, W. R. Boyd, of Cedar Rapids, 
chairman of the finance committee of the Iowa State 
Board of Education, told those present that he believed 
the United States’ only chance of remaining a republic 
lies in a provision for a single six-year term for the 
president and one giving United States senators a longer 
term with no re-election. He claims that the only incen- 
tive for these officials, under such conditions, would be 
to make a record for noble, unselfish service to their 
country.—Ames Tribune. 


ISAAC WALDRIP, CIRCUIT RIDER 


By BELLE WALDRIP LUNT 


Isaac Waldrip, familiarly known in his later years as 
Father Waldrip, was a Methodist Circuit Rider. His 
courage and tenacity of purpose is exemplified by the 
persistence with which he broke away from his early 
Quaker training, and accepted the “call” to become the 
itinerant messenger of the gospel in what then seemed 
a wilderness, lying beyond the timbered hills of his native 
state, Virginia. 

Isaac, like many others of his time, felt the restraint 
of his Quaker upbringing, and longed to get away and 
explore the unknown region to the west—a land of 
which so many rumors and exciting tales of adventure 
were constantly penetrating the secluded enclosure which 
was the only world he knew. 

Being well schooled in obedience by his Quaker teach- 
ings, and, also, being very conscientious as to the homage 
due his parents and others in authority. over him, he 
was only impelled by a stronger power within himself 
than any man-made precept—an urge that could not be 
denied, and must be vindicated at any cost. This inner 
strength enabled him to understand every argument, not 
in defiance, but as an earnest conviction that he must 
not yield to any one, however loved or revered. 

He was born on the Virginia side of the Ohio river 
in 1813. Immediately following the second victorious 
war with Great Britain, Americans became imbued with 
a new self-confidence and sense of importance. They 
felt that now they could rightfully take their place 
among the nations of the world, and were now free to 
develop the powers of their people, and the natural and 
varied resources of a country greater than had ever yet 
been known. “Our old men dreamed dreams, and our 
young men saw visions,” and they now determined to 
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build for themselves and their posterity a land second 
to none and superior to all others. 

True, the youth of this generation in this particular 
locality, were already grown restive, under the set “Rule 
of Thumb” of the Quaker religion. It was stirring times, 
and the land was full of adventure. There was not only 
beauty, but mystery—knowledge to be sought and ob- 
tained—life to be experienced and lived. No longer wil- 
ing to accept as final the rulings of another age, they 
were now wavering between the allegiance due the past, 
and the urge to push forward into the future. Quaker 
young people yearned to throw off the restraint that 
marked them as peculiar. They wanted to talk and dress 
and act as others with whom they came in contact. 

As an example of the strict obedience required by the 
Quakers of that day, the story is related of Isaac’s sister 
Hester, who had grown tired of the conventional drab 
of the Quaker form of dress, and longed for some dye 
stuff, that she might fashion something for herself in 
a brighter hue, more like that worn by other girls in 
her midst. Having no money of her own, and fearing 
her father would forbid such worldly frivolities should 
she ask him for the desired where-with-all, she was much 
concerned as to how she might procure the coveted dye. 
She finally hit upon a plan, and drew from the barrel 
some of her father’s molasses, which she set aside to 
await the coming of the huckster. In the days that fol- 
lowed she felt troubled, and, at last, appealed to her 
mother, hoping for encouragement or permission to 
carry out her plan; but her mother very gravely re- 
plied: “Hester, if thy conscience condemn thee, thou 
hadst better put it back.” 

Isaac loved to sing. The Quaker training repressed 
this emotion, while the Methodists gave zest to it. The 
impulse to sing loud and long could not be quieted, so 
he was found often in the meeting house not of his 
early training. One night, when they had gathered in 
the meeting house, a storm came on, and they were 


forced to remain all night. They spent the time in 
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singing and praying, exhorting and preaching; with 
occasional intermissions when they played “Who’s got 
the button?” Toward morning of this never to be for- 
gotten night, Isaac professed to have received the call 
to preach. In this he was ridiculed by his cousin, who 
tried to convince him it was only neighbor Jenkins 
calling his hogs. However, Isaac was not to be diverted 
from his earnest conviction, and from this time on, 
never wavered from what he accepted as his life work. 


ENTERED HIS LIFE’S MINISTRY 


It was a well confirmed precept among Quakers that 
no man should be a parasite, but that every one should 
earn his living with his own hands. The gift of the 
spirit was free—God-given—and no man should accept 
pay for dispensing it. As did Paul of old, so must every 
bearer of the gospel now, work at his trade for a liveli- 
hood. The very nature of the country in southern Ohio 
and the neighboring hills of Virginia and West Virginia 
had determined the manner of subsistence. It was a tim- 
bered land; so, the felling of trees, the sawing of lumber, 
the. building of homes, mills, dams and bridges was a 
leading industry. In all these things young Isaac had 
become proficient; so, it was with an undaunted spirit 
that, when but nineteen years of age, he set forth on his 
own. Characteristically, he avoided the larger, more 
thrifty settlements, and sought out the backward, less 
favored ones, as being more needful of his ministrations. 
His first location was a small river town not far from 
Attica, Indiana, where he met and married the beauti- 
ful sixteen-year-old Marian Underwood, in 1832, before 
he, himself had attained to the age of twenty. Here the 
young preacher worked in the mill in the winter, and 
in summer, built houses and bridges of the logs that had 
been sawed. Sundays and night, he preached and sang 
his way into the hearts of his fellow workers. They re- 
mained here for some time, and Isaac continued to work 
and preach and sing, and to study nights, mostly by the 
light of the big log in the fireplace. Marian made tallow 
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candles to read by in the meeting house, but tallow was © 
scarce and much too hard to obtain to be extravagantly 
used in the home—a grease dip in a saucer proving 
sufficient supplement to the fireplace for all their simple 
needs. 

While here, Isaac was ordained as a minister and 
commissioned, with a small band, to push on to the 
shores of Lake Michigan. 

Isaac and Marian were now on their way. They liter- 
ally burned their bridges behind them, if indeed there 
were any, as together they set their faces forward to 
the westward; always going forward, and, as it so 
happened neither was ever again to see or set foot upon 
the land of their birth and upbringing. 


Much to their satisfaction, it was their privilege to 
assist in the building and developing of Fort Dearborn, 
which later became Chicago. The Waldrips lived in 
Fort Dearborn long enough to acquire land in their 
own right. Here, also, two of their eight children were 
born, and buried. In time, however, this life became 
prosaic, Isaac longed for new fields and a wider scope, 
and as he gazed westward, something seemed to beckon 
him to “Go forward.” Finally, he applied for, and ob- . 
tained a commission to establish missions in the terri- 
tory now comprising the four states, Illinois, lowa, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska. In response to this trust, not even 
waiting to dispose of his landed possessions, he again 
took the trail. 


Some time later, he located in a small place some hun- 
dred miles to the south in Sangamon county, Illinois, 
where a thriving religious work soon flourished. At this 
place, a son Isaac, was born and not buried. Realizing 
that life, at best, is short, and that a large and difficult 
territory awaited his come and considering two thriving 
fields to be a fair proportionate share for Illinois at the 
present, he began to cast longing eyes across the Mis- 
sissippi, and around the year 1840, crossed over into 
Towa. 
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Finding Protestant missions already established along 
the river towns, he, without identifying himself with any 
conference, if indeed there were any at that time, pushed 
on to the south and westward, stopping here and there 
wherever his services seemed most needed; and, too, 
where he might find means of subsistence at his early 
acquired trade of mill and bridge building. He lived for 
a time in Memphis, Missouri, where, in 1845, a daugh- 
ter, Martha, was born. 

Leaving his family at home, he toured the surrounding 
territory, in both Iowa and Missouri, on horseback, dis- 
tributing tracts and copies of the gospels, which he 
carried in leather bags suspended from his saddle. Later, 
the family moved over into Scuyler county, where they 
lived at the time of the breaking out of war with Mexico. 
Quite un-Quaker-like, Isaac became actively engaged in 
war work and was away in the interest of the govern- 
ment and the army at the time his son, Byron, was 
born, which occurred on the very day the battle of Buena 
Vista was fought. 


IN IOWA AND MISSOURI FIELDS 


Later, when relieved of these activities, he again took 
up residence in Iowa, living for some time in Eddyville. 
By this time the Southern Iowa conference had been 
organized, to which he was admitted at Fairfield, in 
1859. The same year, at his own request, he was trans- 
ferred to the Missouri conference, and assigned to the 
Princeton mission. Taking up his abode in Tennessee 
Ford, he rode the surrounding circuit, making regular 
trips to Ravanna, Trenton, Chillicothe, Bethany, Cains- 
ville, Maryville, and Plattsburg, in Missouri, and Line- 
ville and Pleasanton in Iowa; to say nothing of the many 
overnight stops in this wide itinerary, where it was his. 
custom to rally a crowd to whom he exhorted, passed out. 
tracts and copies of hymns, which they lustily joined him 
in singing. If the printed copies of hymns were scarce, 
as frequently happened, he read two lines, which they 
sang, then two more, and so on till the entire hymn had 
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been sung. It is surprisingly wonderful how quickly 
these songs were learned, both words and music. Who 
can doubt their influence? Long after the minister had 
passed on to other fields, the songs remained, bringing 
joy to the young and comfort to the old. 

All the time the loved pastor was riding this circuit, 
he did not cease to build bridges, saw mills and grist 
mills. Some of them, he operated too, producing much 
of the lumber that went into construction of homes and 
barns that otherwise could not have been built until a 
much later date. Among mills that he built and oper- 
ated for a time, was one at Trenton, Missouri, and an- 
other at Haymaker Ford. One at Bethany, Missouri, 
still stands (1935), although no longer used as a mill. 
The Colonel Wright flour and grist mill at Lineville was 
also the work of his brain and hands. 

While living in this vicinity, his son Isaac, although 
a very young boy, attended the Grand River college at 
Trenton. 

As his work progressed, Father Waldrip, as he now 
began to be called, with still his first great commission 
on his conscience, moved gradually westward, living for 
a while in Cainsville, then, in Chillicothe, Missouri. Up 
to that time all had gone well. Because of his early. 
strenuous labors, and accompanying thrift, he no longer 
felt so keenly the pinch of poverty, nor did it seem neces- 
sary to continue so actively in the struggle for bread. 
Others could capably assume this part of the program, 
and leave him more freedom for other things. He now 
entered freely and enthusiastically into the recreations 
and pastimes of the community. Whatever interested 
other men, also interested him. 

Once he so far unbent as to take Martha and Byron 
to the circus. They followed the parade into the show 
grounds; watched the bespangled ladies dismount and 
disappear into the tent; thrilled to the piping airs of the 
steam calliope; then, made the rounds of the animal 
tent, viewing with wonder the elephants, the giraffe 
and the zebra. However, it was not seemly that one of 
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his calling should actually watch the performance; so, 
much to the chagrin and disappointment of the children, 
and perhaps to himself as well, he dutifully led them 
- outside the gates before the hour set for the real circus 
to begin. The self-denial entailed by this religiously im- 
posed duty can only be appreciated by a survey of the 
dearth of entertainment and the paucity of recreations 
of his day. 


RACIAL RIFT CAUSES REMOVAL 


The strong and sturdy uprightness of the man won 
for him the admiration and confidence of the entire 
community. None could doubt his integrity, and all held 
him in high esteem. But, alas, here in Chillicothe, he 
was to know perhaps for the first time in his life, the 
bitterness of prejudice—the cruel sting of unpopularity. 
The question of slavery was much agitated at this time, 
and Missouri was a sort of borderland between slave 
and free. There were many negroes in Chillicothe and 
vicinity, and Father Waldrip not only aided them, but 
spoke fearlessly in their defense, and against the institu- 
tions that held them in bondage. Soon dissension arose, 
and many took sides against him. Martha, sitting on a 
doorstep at a quilting, overheard the women talking and 
heard one of them say: “I do wish Father Waldrip would 
not be so outspoken and say so much, for I fear harm 
will come to him and I would not have one hair of his 
head harmed.” 


However, when it became known that Martha and 
Byron had taught Abigail, a colored girl working at 
the mill, to read, indignation ran high, and the minister 
was waited upon by a committee demanding that he 
forbear these abolitionist activities. Still he persisted in 
adhering to his principles because he believed they were 
right, and no man should or could prevent him from 
proclaiming the truth as he saw it. Opposition continued 
until finally he was forced to resign; and, under dire 
threats, advised to leave the country. 
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This seemed to have been a purely local controversy. 
There is no record of his ever having been expelled from 
the conference, or even called before that body for ex- 
amination or questioning. Yet, he felt deeply humiliated 
and grieved that the very people he loved and trusted 
most could be so unfair as to deny him the right of free 
speech, which, as he saw it, was the only accusation 
brought against him. Sorrowfully, he removed to Pleas- 
anton, Iowa. 

‘As yet, the Nebraska territory remained untouched. 
Desiring to at least accomplish something toward: the 
fulfilling of this part of his contract, he now began 
to consider, seriously, the possibilities across the Mis- 
souri. Fearing to leave his family to the uncertain 
mercies of a disturbed and fast becoming belligerant 
populace, he fitted a covered wagon for travel that they 
might accompany him. Together they journeyed west- 
ward, on the far side of the Missouri, finally settling 
in Beatrice, Nebraska, then a small village of a few 
whites and many Indians. This was the nucleus, from 
which he hoped to extend his work into the surrounding 
country. By now, the all-enduring Marian had grown tired 
of roving and pioneering, and she was so desperately 
afraid of the Indians that her health suffered; so, after 
a little more than a year in Beatrice, they, in 1860, 
returned to Pleasanton, and, for the time being, Father 
Waldrip gave up the strenuous life of lumbering, and 
settled down to the keeping of a general dry goods store. 
About this time young Isaac was married, and soon 
after, with his courageous young wife, joined a caravan 
to the great northwest. Neither was destined ever again 
to look upon the face of loved ones left behind. On this 
pilgrimage hangs another tale of the house of Waldrip. 

Though stern and unrelenting in the vigor with which 
he persued the righteous path of duty, as he saw it, 
Father Waldrip could yet relax into the jovial good 
fellowship of his countrymen, and enter into their enter- 
prises with such boyish enthusiasm, as to add greatly to 
the enjoyment of any occasion, whether it be a simple | 
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picnic or the celebration of some local or great national 
event. The Fourth of July was to him a day calling for 
his best efforts, in thought, energy, time and money ; 
that the celebration might be in some way worthy of 
_ the great event it commemorated. No doubt, his partici- 
‘pation prevented many a weaker man from imbibing too 
freely, and thus ending in debauchery what should be 
a glorious day. Typical of Father Waldrip was that he 
never got far away from his religious thought, and more 
often than not, at the close of a jollification, he started 
a hymn in which all joined in singing, thus parting 
company in the general good fellowship that did not 
exclude the Great Giver of all good gifts. He knew of 
no better way of bringing to a close the day’s activities, 
than the introduction of a community sing, in which 
everybody’s favorite was sung. 


SON ENLISTS IN NORTHERN ARMY 


Following the declaration of the Civil war, Martha 
was sent to what was then called the “Blue Bird” college ~ 
at Indianola, Iowa. Byron, a stripling of fifteen, en- 
listed in the army. His father equipped him with his 
own horse and saddle in order that he might serve in 
the cavalry, fearing Byron was too young and tender 
to endure the hardships of the infantry. 

This is but another proof of how far Father Waldrip 
had divorced himself from the precepts of his early 
training in the Quaker religion. He loved his country, 
and what he loved, he willingly sacrificed and fought 
for, even to the point of laying down his life if need be. 
He should have esteemed himself unworthy, had he failed 
to give fearlessly of his best, physically, mentally and 
spiritually for the cause he believed was just and right. 
The hardships of life had aged him beyond his years, 
and the venerable, gray-bearded old man was not ac- 
counted eligible for service in the army, so he had to 
content himself with ministering to the wants of those 
who were left behind; and with aiding the recruiting 
officers by strengthening the morale of the men enlisted 
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for service. The story is told of him making a supper 
for the boys, about seventy-five in number, furloughed 
home for a brief stay, following their re-enlistment for 
the duration of the war. He lived in a three-room house, 
but undaunted, and not to be deterred by so small an 
obstacle, he erected tables outside and Marian, with the 
help of one woman, prepared the entire feast consisting 
of wild turkey, squirrel, vegetables, cakes and pies, with 
a mixed cereal-and-crust coffee and lemonade. 

At the close of the war, when Byron had returned 
and married, they gave up the store at Pleasanton, and 
went back to the Haymaker Mill farm, still in their pos- 
session. Here they sawed the timber, except the finish 
and shingles, for a house for Byron. However, they 
now traded the mill and timber land for a farm within 
three miles of Lineville, so the buildings were erected 
on this new location. 

It would seem that his Lineville friends were still fond 
of Father Waldrip. There was a vacancy in their church, 
and they urged him to move into town and preach for 
them. Unable to resist their entreaties, leaving Byron 
on the farm, he moved into town and built for himself 
another new home. Presently, however, he began to 
realize that his energy was expended. He felt weary: 
and prematurely old, so he begged to be relieved and 
again retired to the farm, where he busied himself with 
his orchard, experimenting in grafting fruits, etc., occa- 
sionally preaching in Lineville or some neighborhood 
school house. Nothing delighted him more than the sum- 
mer camp meetings. People came from miles around to 
attend them. In addition to the gospel dispensed, they 
served as a social outlet and recreation center, refresh- 
ing and, no doubt, renewing to many a lagging spirit. 

In connection with these camp meetings, often lasting 
for as long as six weeks, we would not overlook the one- 
day basket meetings. Many people who could not leave 
their homes and employments for the longer session of 
the camp meeting, could yet fill their baskets, rise early, 
don their best clothes, and drive in the cool morning 
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hours to some distant grove or river bank, where they 
were treated to at least two inspiring religious services, 
in addition to the enjoyment of mingling with friends 
for a few hours. Then, too, there was the sharing of 
the good things in the baskets. All of these gatherings 
were pure joy to the simple, benevolent soul of Father 
Waldrip. 


The quiet restful days on the farm, in time seemed to 
bring back something of the old time vigor, and again 
Isaac grew restless. 


He had heard of the country opening up in the Da- 
kotas, and his soul yearned for Yankton. He felt this 
settlement must need a mill and, most of all, the settlers 
needed the gospel. After much deliberation, and due 
consideration, he again succumbed to the inexorable urge, 
rented the farm, made a sale, and prepared for the long 
trek to Dakota. 


This plan was frustrated by his untimely death. He 
was suddenly taken ill with pneumonia, and died at the 
age of fifty-eight. 


He had preached his last sermon in Lineville, and 
some years later, when the little old church gave way to 
a more imposing one, it was the pleasure of Byron, 
assisted by the life-long friend, Dr. E. Glendenning, to 
place in their memory, in this new edifice, a window 
bearing the names of both Isaac and Marian Waldrip. 


His remains were carried back to Pleasanton and 
placed in the family plot in the North graveyard, as the 
cemetery was then called. Here, two of his children 
already were buried. But three, Isaac, Martha and 
Byron, of their eight children, lived to attain to the 
years of full maturity. Many years later the body of the 
gentle Marian was taken back and laid by his side. 


The “Great Beyond” is to them no longer a mystery; 
no longer a land to be explored and conquered; but the 
Home of which they had so often dreamed and sang. 


IOWA THROUGH EYES OF A TEN-YEAR-OLD 


By HERBERT HOOVER* 


There is no man or woman born in Iowa who is not 
proud of his native state. The good Lord originally made 
it the richest stretch of agricultural land that ever blessed 
any one single commonwealth. It was populated by the 
more adventurous and the more courageous, who fought 
their way along the ever-extending frontier. They build- 
ed there in a short period, less than a century, a people 
who today enjoy the highest standard of living, the 
highest average intelligence, the highest average degree 
of education that has ever rewarded the free enterprise 
of men. 

I could talk to you today about the greatness of Iowa. 
I could give you vast statistics of its growth and power. 
I could mention the great Americans it has produced 
and the contributions it has made to national life. 

But I prefer to think of Iowa as I saw it through the 
eyes of a ten-year-old boy. And the eyes of any ten- 
year-old Iowa boy are filled with the wonders of Iowa’s 
streams and woods, of the mystery of growing crops. 
All boys and girls must discover the world all over again, 
and Iowa’s sons and daughters are self-starting devices : 
with enormous potential energy. Their days are filled 
with adventure and great undertakings, with participa- 
tion in good and comforting things. 

I was taken farther west from Iowa when I was ten, 
to Oregon and thence to that final haven of lowans— 
California—where I have clung ever since. Someone may 
say that my recollections of Iowa are only the illusions 
of sixty years after, but I know better—for I have been 
back and checked it up. I was told that when I went 
back everything would have shrunk up and become small 


*Excerpts from an address by former president Herbert Hoover before the Iowa 
Association of Southern California, at Bixby Park, Long Beach, California, on 
occasion of honoring his birthday anniversary, August 11, 1945. 
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and ordinary. For instance, there was Cook’s Hill—that 
great, long hill where, on winter nights, we slid down 
at terrific speeds with our tummies tight to home-made 
sleds. I’ve seen it several times since; it’s a good hill. 
But the method of thawing out frozen toes with ice- 
water is now obsolete. 

The swimming-hole under the willows down by the 
railroad bridge is still operating efficiently, albeit modern 
mothers probably compel their youngsters to take a bath 
to get rid of the mud when they come home. 

At this very time there are rabbits still being trapped 
by small boys in cracker-box traps held open by a figure 
four. One of the bitterest days of my life was in con- 
nection with a rabbit. Rabbits fresh from a figure-four 
trap early on a cold morning are wiggly rabbits, and in 
the lore of boys of my time it was better to bring them 
home alive. My brother, being older, had surreptitiously 
behind the blacksmith shop read in the Youth’s Com- 
panion full directions for rendering live rabbits secure. 
I say “surreptitiously,” for mine was a Quaker family 
unwilling in those days to have youth corrupted with 
stronger reading than the Bible, the encyclopedia or 
those great novels where the hero overcomes the demon 
rum. Soon after my brother had acquired this higher 
learning on rabbits, he proceeded to instruct me to stand 
still in the cold snow and hold up the rabbit by its hind 
feet while with his not over-sharp knife he proposed to 
puncture two holes between the sinews and back knee 
joints of the rabbit, through which holes he proposed to 
tie a string and thus arrive at complete security. Upon 
this surgical operation the resistance of this rabbit was 
too much for me. I was not only blamed for its escape 
all the way home and for weeks afterwards, but con- 
tinuously over the last fifty years. I had thought some- 
times that I would write the Youth’s Companion and 
suggest they make sure that this method is altered. 

There were also at times prairie chickens in the hedges. 
By firing volleys of slingshots and arrows we were some- 
times able to bring down a chicken. There may have 
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been unavoidable mistakes by confusing barnyard chick- 
ens with the wild ones. The Waldorf Hotel has never 
yet provided game of such wondrous flavor as this half- 
cooked bird over a camp fire. 


And in those days there were sunfish and catfish to 
be had. Nor did we possess the modern equipment of 
incantation of fish with all its artificial lures, tackle 
assembled from the steel of Damascus, the bamboos of 
Siam, tin of Bangkok, the lacquor of China or silver of 
Colorado. We were still in that rude but highly social 
condition of using a willow pole with a butcher string 
line and hooks ten for a dime. We lived in the time when 
fish used to bite instead of strike and we knew it bit 
when the cork bobbed. Our compelling lure was a seg- 
ment of an angleworm and our incantation was to spit 
on the bait. 


And in the matter of eating, my recollections of Iowa 
food are of the most distinguished order. You may say 
that is the appetite of youth, but I have also checked 
this up. At later stages in my life, I had opportunity 
to eat both the very best food in the world, and also the 
very worst. When I ate of the best I was still sure that 
Aunt Millie was a better cook. Some thirty years after 
this time, in visiting Aunt Millie, I challenged that dear 
old lady, then far along in years, to cook another dinner 
of the kind she provided on Sabbath days when we were 
both youthful. She produced that dinner, and again 
proved Iowa to be the best-fed part of this hungry world. 

And there was the Burlington railway track. It was 
a place of wonders. The track was ballasted with glacial 
gravels where on the industrious search you discovered 
gems of agate and fossil coral. They could with infinite 
backache be polished on the grindstone. Their fine points 
came out wonderfully when wet, and you had to lick 
them with your tongue before each exhibit. 


But Iowa through the eyes of a ten-year-old boy is not 
all adventure or high living. Iowa in those years, as in 
these years, was filled with days of school. And who 
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does not remember with a glow that sweet-faced lady 
who with infinite patience and kindness drilled into us 
those foundations of all we know today? And they were 
days of chores and labor. I am an agitator against fac- 
tory labor for children, but I have never joined with 
those who clamored against proper chores for children 
outside their school hours. And I speak from the com- 
mon experience of most Iowa children of my day in 
planting corn, hoeing gardens, learning to milk, sawing 
wood, and the other proper and normal occupations for 
boys. 


The prevailing rate for picking potato bugs was one 
cent a hundred, and if you wanted firecrackers on the 
Fourth of July you took it or left it. We were not 
allowed to have a Union of Potato Bug Pickers. How- 
ever, if that wage still prevails, it would be entitled to 
a hearing by the Labor Board. It may be that the use 
of arsenic on bugs has created technological unemploy- 
ment of bug hunters. If so, the recent remedy would 
be to dig up the potatoes while they are young. 


In Iowa came my earliest realization of the stir of 
national life through the torch parade in the Garfield 
campaign of 1880. On that night I was not only allowed 
out—but I saw the lamps being filled and lighted. There 
was no great need for urging voters in our village— 
there was one Democrat in the town. He occasionally 
fell to the influence of liquor, therefore in the esteem 
of our group he represented all the forces of evil. At 
times he relapsed to goodness, in the form of rations of 
a single gumdrop to the small boys who did errands at 
his store. He also bought the old iron from which extra 
financial resources were provided for firecrackers on 
the Fourth of July. He was, therefore, tolerated and 
he served efficiently as a moral and political lesson. 


Another touch of national life was the assassination 
of Garfield. The flag at the crossroads was placed at 
half-mast. All the people moved in hushed and anxious 
hours while his life lingered on. It was thus I first 
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learned that a great government presided over the wel- 
fare of our people. 


The occasion today is dedicated to renewal of old ac- 
quaintances and recall of happy days. Yet despite our 
will we cannot curtain from our minds the gigantic 
events which surround us. The specters of war and 
revolution stand behind every shoulder. They haunt 
every thought and our every word.. Every one of us 
has-some relative dear to us in this war. Every one 
of us is making sacrifices that victory may come to our 
arms. 


Today fifteen million boys have joined the armed 
services. They have gone into battle gladly and with 
courage because they believed they were preserving 
America for free men. A million have been wounded 
or have died that America may be free. Those who sur- 
vive look to a return to the free America they have 
known. 


I say to you that for three centuries, from Plymouth 
Rock to this very day, the American Way has moved 
men to deeds of daring, of unimaginable bravery. They 
crossed a perilous ocean for it; they traversed the desert 
and fought men and beasts for it; they labored and 
dreamed and invented and sweated and bled for it. They 
have fought four great wars for it. 


Is it not a faith? Is it not a belief for which men 
die? Is freedom to be defeated by slogans, or foreign 
propaganda, or Fifth Columns? You and I must not be 
marked as the generation who surrendered the heritage 
of America. 


IOWA NAVY AFLOAT 


The State of Iowa, with five hundred miles of navi- 
gable borders, doesn’t have a navy; but if all the fighting 
craft in the service of the United States bearing Iowa 
names were lined up in battle array they would make a 
formidable task force or combat fleet, or whatever it 
is with which the admirals and the captains do business. 
This Iowa-named navy has been right in the front lines 
contributing to the great victory of 1945, and every unit 
has kept afloat and with flag flying high. 


The long way from the sweet cornfields of Iowa to 
the reeking harbors of the far east was no deterrant to 
the ambition of Iowa folks to contribute liberally to the 
personnel of the new two-ocean navy; also there is a 
goodly number of high ranking navy officers credited 
to Iowa, and of course, thousands of volunteers from 
Iowa on the various craft. This was not a matter of 
chance. Some day the full story of Iowa in the navy will 
be told. Only the headlines can now be given. 


Iowa is entitled to list some firsts in this connection. 
An Iowa boy (Remey)* was the first rear admiral born 
west of the Mississippi; a distinguished Iowa senator 
(Grimes)* might well be called the second father to the 
navy; the first secretary of the navy from the west 
(Wilbur)* grew up on the banks of the Des Moines river; 


1George Collier Remey, born in Burlington, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1841; graduate U. S. 
Nayal Academy, 1859; served on South Atlantic Squadron; naval commander in 
Civil war ; instructor and Commander, 1864-1897 ; Commodore, 1897; Rear Admiral, 
1898; died in Washington, D. C., Feb. 10, 1928. 


?James Wilson Grimes, born at Deering, N. H., Oct. 20, 1816; came to Burling- 
ton, Iowa, 1836; lawyer, member of Ist and 6th Legislative Assemblies and 4th 
G. A.; editor of Iowa Farmer and Horticulturist ; governor of Iowa, 1854-1858; 
U. S. senator from Iowa, 1859-1869; died at Burlington, Iowa, Feb. 7, 1872.— 
Natl. Cy. of Am. Biog. Chap XI, p. 480. 


°Curtis Dwight Wilbur, born at Boonesboro, Iowa, May 10, 1867; graduate U. S. 
Naval Academy, 1888; LL.D., University of Southern California, 1923; Occidental 
college, 1924; Chief Justice Supreme court of California, 1922-27, resigned; Secre- 


tary U. S. Navy, 1924-29; Judge 9th U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals since 1929, 
senior Circuit Judge since 1931. 
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a great Civil war commander (Walker)‘ was sent as a 
cadet from Iowa; in all there have been at least twenty 
either Iowa-born or Iowa-appointed to attain the rank 
of real admiral, and the list includes names that stand 
at the very top. 


Readers will recall the list published in these columns 
a year and a half ago, giving names of thirty-two units 
of the new navy, with names of Iowa places or persons, 
including the mighty battleship Iowa IV, the cruiser 
Des Moines, the frigates Burlington and Davenport, the 
destroyers Remey and The Sullivans, the attack trans- 
port Ansel Briggs, eleven destroyer escorts and fourteen 
cargo vessels. Quite an imposing fleet. 


As Iowa people have been keeping the score they have 
wondered about the cruiser that was to bear the name 
of the capital city of the state. Well, the navy depart- 
ment reports what happened. After the keel was laid it 
was decided to give another name to the cruiser; but 
immediately thereafter contract was let for another 
which will bear the name Des Moines, and the builders 
report that they have orders to go right on with com- 
pletion at their yards in Quincy, Mass. The Des Moines 
will be finished early in 1946. 


The pride of Iowa, however, the bulldog of the navy, 
the first of the really big fighters, is the USS Iowa IV, 
but the time is not yet for the full story of her effective 
career. An immense crowd saw the Iowa off when put 
into commission on the national holiday, Feb. 22, 1943. 
Secretary Frank Knox called her “the greatest ship that’s 
ever been Iaunched by the American nation.”’ She has 
been joined by others in her class. But the Iowa IV 
blasted an open sea lane all the way from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Japan sea, and despite that Tokyo four 
times reported her sunk, she had her flag flying over 


4John Grimes Walker, born in Hillsboro, N. H.; emigrated to Iowa in 1847 ; 
graduate of. Annapolis Naval Academy, 1856; served with Farragut and Porter in 
Civil war; chief of Bureau of Navigation, 1881; promoted to Commodore, 1889; 
commanded White squadron, 1889-1893 and Pacific ‘squadron, 1894 and sent to 
Sandwich Island to protect American interests ; commissioned Rear Admiral, 1894 ; 
president Nicaragua Canal commission and Isthmian Canal commission; died at 
Ogonquit, Maine, Sept. 16, 1907. ¢ 
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the 3,000 members of her crew for navy day in an 
American harbor after VJ-day. 


The initial task for the Iowa was nearly a joy ride in 
a danger zone. She slipped down to Hampton Roads, 
took on board the president of the United States and a 
large party, and boldly struck across the Atlantic, where 
President Roosevelt paused at Casablanca and at Medi- 
terranean ports, met the prime minister of Great Britain,~ 
and together they hastened to the historic conferences at 
Cairo and Teheran with the grand marshal of Russia 
and the generalissimo of China. Just to play safe, she 
hied off to Brazil and crossed the equator, returning to 
Dakar to pick up the president and his party. 

“T have had a wonderful cruise on the Iowa, one that 
I shall never forget,” said the president as he stepped 
safely back onto American soil, ‘‘and I hope I shall have 
another.” 

His last. long journey over the salty seas was made 
pleasurable by the officers and crew of the Iowa. 


SERVICE IN THE PACIFIC 


Then away to the Pacific for the lowa! From January 
1944 to September 1945 she was where the fighting 
was hottest, except for one short run to the shop to fix 
a crooked shaft. Honored names are coupled with the 
Iowa in the story of the navy. She was with Admiral 
Nimitz, Admiral Halsey, Admiral Spruance, Admiral Mc- 
Cain and Admiral Mitscher. She was flagship for Ad- 
miral Hustvedt, an Iowa man, and for Admiral Badger 
and Admiral Lee. Still more her name will be mentioned 
in connection with historic events. Her commander ad- 
vises: 


“Carriers whose planes drove the enemy from position 
after position in the vast chain of Pacific islands, re- 
ceived support from the Iowa in action against Kwajalein 
and Eniwetok Atolls in the Marshall Islands in January 
1944; against Tinian in the Marianas in February 1944; 
against Hollandia and other areas in New Guinea in 
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April 1944; against Palau and Woleai in the Caroline 
Islands in March and again in July 1944 and in the 
Palau Island campaign in September 1944; in the first 
air attack on Truk in February and again in April 1944; 
in the Marianas campaign during the invasion of Saipan, 
Tinian and Guam; against the Philippine Islands in the 
carrier strikes that swept the Japanese from the air in 
those islands and which supported the landings at Leyte 
and Luzon; against the Ryukyus and Formosa in the 
first attacks on the territory in preparation for the 
Philippine landings; and later against Southern Kyushu 
and Okinawa in the battle for the latter island during 
the winter and spring of 1945, and finally against the 
enemy homeland from the first Third Fleet drive upon 
Kyushu in June 1945, through the sustained attacks on 
Honshu and Hokkaido during July and August until the 
day of Japanese surrender. 


“The Iowa’s big main-battery guns have bombarded 
Mille Atoll in the Marshall Islands on March 18, 1944, 
Ponape in the Caroline Islands on May 1, 1944, Saipan 
and Tinian in the Marianas Islands on June 13, 1944, 
and the Japanese homeland itself at Muroran in Hokkaido 
on July 15, 1945, and at Hitachi, Honshu, two days later. 


“The Iowa’s record reveals distinctive sea action in 
the force which on February 16 and 17, 1944, made the 
initial sweep around Truk, netting several Japanese 
ships; in the historic two-day battle that became known 
as ‘The First Battle of the Philippine Sea’ in which the 
Iowa accounted for one enemy torpedo plane and helped 
down another while pursuing the Japanese fleet; in the 
‘Second Battle of the Philippine Sea,’ chasing the enemy 
through the Strait of San Bernardino on October 25, 
1944; in the initial force of United States ships to enter 
Sagami Wan off the coast of Japan at war’s end, and, 
two days later, in the first group to anchor in Tokyo 
Bay and put ashore the original force of occupation.” 


The record is brief but it covers a lot of ocean. “Thus,” 
says the navy chronicler, “the Iowa played her part in 
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the task which the navy undertook and completed so 
superbly.” The enemy navy was eliminated, the sources 
of food supply were cut off, the airfields and bases were 
protected, and “finally, the Japanese, blockaded and help- 
less to strike back effectively without her fleet, exposed 
to the final assault by sea, air and land forces, sur- 
rendered. That is the grand tale of victory.” 


The Iowa was a part, and a very important part, of 
the vast allied sea force which included the King George 
V of the British navy, and Iowa’s sister ships, the Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and South Dakota, and in fact vessels 
of every kind. The newspaper stories referred to at 
least 183 ships engaged in pouring missiles of unbeliev- 
ably great weight into the factories and industrial cities 
of the eastern shore of Japan. Right past the trouble- 
some islands and through’ the treacherous channels the 
mighty fighting force moved into Tokyo bay and knocked 
at the door of the imperial palace. 


That the Iowa will be a conspicuous unit in the peace 
time navy of the United States is quite obvious. She 
was first of her class of monster battleships. Others 
have joined her in this class. She pulls down 52,000 
tons when fully weighted, has deck and platform area 
equal to nine and a half acres of Iowa land, stretches 
out 887 feet long and 108 feet wide, the high tower is 
185 feet above the keel, and she has a main battery of 
nine 16” guns, supplemented by a goodly number of dual 
purpose 5” guns and many 20 and 40 millimeter weapons. 


THE HOMECOMING MISSION 


The Iowa was brought back to American waters in 
time to dock at Seattle before the navy day celebration 
1945. It fell to the lot of Capt. Charles Wellborn jr, to 
have the joyful task of the homecoming, and he it was 
who made the final gesture of fellowship to the State 
of Iowa by bringing to the state capital and entrusting 
to the people of Iowa the beautiful flag that had flown 
over the Iowa. Captain Wellborn is a Californian—where 
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all are cousins to the Iowans—an academy graduate of 
1921 and of long and honorable experience. The Iowa 
has had three other captains—John L. McCrea, Allan R. 
McCann and James L. Holloway, all of whom were ad- 
vanced to higher rank. The Iowa’s executive officers 
have been Thos. J. Casey, George A. Leahy and Thos. J. 
Flynn. Among the 3,000 men who handled the great 
battleship in her first two years there were more than 
sixty who hailed from the state of Iowa. 


The State Department of History and Archives has 
been endeavoring to secure, in addition to the flag of 
the Iowa, the navy model of the great fighting vessel to 
place beside the navy model of the second Iowa and 
the flags that flew over that vessel at Santiago harbor. 
These and other historic items, including the silver serv- 
ice of the second Iowa loaned by the secretary of the 
navy to the department, are seen and admired by the 
thousands of Iowans who annually visit the state’s his- 
torical building. 


Two other names appeared in the dispatches from the 
far east that stirred the blood of Iowans who do not 
affect indifference to the significance of historic events. 
Among the sixty-two destroyers reported by Admiral 
Nimitz in the great naval battle of Japan were the 
Remey and the Wadleigh. To many Iowans these names 
mean nothing, but they carry us back to the first chief 
justice of Iowa and his illustrious descendants in parallel 
lines. It is proper to now make record that might later 
be lost. 


The U. S. S. Remey was launched at Bath, Maine, in 
July, 1943, and the U. S. 8S. Wadleigh, in August follow- 
ing, both of the destroyer class. The Remey was named 
for Admiral George C. Remey, an Iowa officer, native 
of Burlington, who retired after notable service in the 
Civil war, the Spanish war, commander-in-chief at the 
time of the Boxer rebellion, and fulfilling important 
duties in times of peace. He married the daughter of 
Charles Mason, first chief justice of Iowa. Admiral 
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Remey’s daughter, Angelica Gear Remey, sponsored the. 
ship at the launching. Also at this ceremony was three 
other of the children of Admiral Remey, namely, Charles. 
Mason Remey, of Washington, Mrs. John Winthrop Wad-. 
leigh, of Jamestown and John Terry Remey of the U. Ss. 
navy. 


The U. S. S. Wadleigh has a name that also runs back. 
into Iowa, for Mrs. Wadleigh, daughter of Admiral. 
Remey, is of a distinguished family of navy men. Her 
husband was an officer in the Marine corps and she has. 
two sons in the navy. The Remey and Wadleigh families 
are both unusually well known in navy circles. 


Of the experience of the U. S. S. Remey, we have some 
information in a letter to Chas. M. Remey from her 
commander, R. P. Fiala, written last February, saying: 


“The Remey has been very busy since she left the 
states over a year ago, and now since the regulations 
permit, I can inform you of the engagements in which 
she took part up to a month ago. She was in the initial 
invasion of Kwajchun Atoll, then the Marianas, where 
she was principally concerned with Saipan and Tinian. 
(Our bitch had four pups while our guns were firing— 
they were promptly named Saipan, Tinian, Rota and. 
Guam). After the Marianas we were in the Palau 
Islands invasion, then Leyte, then Mindoro, then Lin- 
gayan Gulf and Luzon; so you can see we have not missed 
a show. She participated in the battle of Suragio strait, 
being the first ship to fire her fish, save for the motor 
torpedo boats, and together with other ships of our 
squadron, is credited with having had a large share in 
the destruction of the southern Jap force. She and her 
crew have been very lucky, and altho repeatedly under 
enemy fire, all have come thru safely.” 


Both the Remey and the Wadleigh, which might be 
designated cousin ships, participated in the taking of 
the Japanese mainland and there has been no report of’ 
damage to either. 
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There is a fine oil portrait of Justice Charles Mason 
in the gallery of the state’s historical building; also oil 
portraits of Admiral George Collier Remey and his wife, 
Mary Josephine Mason, and in a niche in the corridor 
a fine bust of the distinguished man, who was the first 
American admiral born west of the Mississippi river. 
Another man appearing in the family is a reminder 
that Gov. John H. Gear, whose portrait, as well as that 
of his wife, are in the Iowa gallery, was a nephew of 
Mrs. Judge Mason. Charles Mason Remey, of Washing- 
ton, has long been a worthy patron of Iowa historical 
work and a warm friend of the State Department of _ 
History and Archives. He has also placed in the council 
chamber at Burlington a bronze bust of the admiral. 

No doubt that when the returns are all in, good re- 
ports will be had from the Davenport, Burlington, Sulli- 
vans, Briggs, Allison, Cummins, Grinnell, Kirkwood, 
Meredith, Wallace, Weaver, Cousins and other vessels 
bearing Iowa names. 


TIDE OF EMIGRATION 

Our readers. many of them can have very little idea 
of the rapid tide of emigration that is now flowing into 
this state (Missouri). It exceed by far that of any form- 
er period. The road from St. Louis, by way of St. Char- 
les, to the upper counties is literally filled up with teams, 
carriages, slaves, and other species of valuable property, 
bespeaking the wealth and character of the emigration. 
—St. Louis Jeffersonian, republished in (Davenport) 
Iowa Sun, February 9, 1839. 


NOTICE!!! We hereby caution any person or per- 
sons, against perchasing two notes of $400 dollars each, 
executed by James Fowler, and signed by us when in- 
toxicated, and we will not acKnougledge or pay them 

Ke-O-Kuck, X His Mark. 
Op-pe-noose, X His Mark. 
Josiah Sincent Wilner 
Ke-O-Kuck’s Town, june, 22, 1834 


GOVERNOR LUCAS FORESAW CIVIL WAR 


By JACOB E. REIZENSTEIN 


Activities of Iowa’s first territorial governor, His Ex- 
cellency, Robert Lucas, have been recorded herein, but 
those mentioned, humble or lofty, were but few, com- 
pared to the many that contributed to the fame that 
was his. Some of the interesting facts concerning the 
career of Iowa’s first citizen of 100 years ago are unusual, 
although not necessarily exclusively applicable to Mr. 
Lucas. 

Among the men of prominence whose vision was wide 
and clear, the Hawkeye executive foresaw the coming 
of the Civil war, and his predicitions that the land he 
loved was to be steeped in the blood of brave men, were 
verified. He was a devoted foe of slavery, and prophesied 
a decade and more before the Rebellion that it would 
create such a schism in the United States, between the 
“slave states” and the “free commonwealths,” that war 
would follow inevitably. 

Mr. Lucas departed from the scene of his earthly 
labors in 1853, in his seventy-second year, and eight 
years later his predictions ‘“‘came true.” 

In his youthful days Governor Lucas joined the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and he remained a mem- 
ber of that institution for the remainder of his “three 
score and ten” years, to the end. Some of the beautiful 
and soulful hymns of his church (and others) that have 
endured throughout the century since he first occupied 
the gubernatorial seats in Ohio and Iowa, were his 
compositions. 

He likewise gave utterance to his religious views and 
impulses in non-hymned poems. 

In his young manhood Robert Lucas gave his allegiance 
to the Democratic party, but he placed the dictates of his 
conscience far above mere political obligations, or con- 
victions. Hence, when Franklin Pierce, the democratic 
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candidate for the presidency, in 1852, failed to live up 
to the standards and ideals of Mr. Lucas (as the Iowan 
saw it) Mr. Lucas severed his connection with the cam- 
paign, and refused to support Mr. Pierce. 

It is true that the New Hampshire candidate over- 
whelmingly defeated three rivals (including Daniel 
Webster). The great statesman, a Whig, received but 
1670 votes out of more than three million. Winfield 
Scott, the main Whig, candidate, was only 220,896 in 
arrears. 

When he ran for governor of Ohio the second time 
(in 1834, after a 2-year term) Governor Lucas beat 
Darius Lyman, who achieved fame (or notoriety) by 
running on an anti-Masonic ticket. 

Governor Lucas was coincidentally in the executive 
chair in Ohio and Iowa, when the verbal fights over the 
boundaries of Ohio and Michigan; and Iowa and Mis- 
souri, respectively, were waged. They might have been 
bloody ones, but for his judicial poise and statesman- 
ship. These qualities effected settlements. 

Governor Lucas left his Ohio home in 1838 for Iowa, 
July 25, and reached Burlington, the temporary terri- 
torial capital August 13. Slowness of travel in the ’30’s 
did not explain that span wholly, as Mr. Lucas stopped 
off in Cincinnati to serve his former constituents, by 
selecting books for the territorial library of Ohio. The 
U. S. congress had dedicated $5,000 to that end.—lowa 
City Press-Citizen. 


PREPARATIONS AT IOWA CITY 

Walter Butler, the gentleman who is engaged in build- 
ing the house for the reception of the next legislature, 
has it under cover and enclosed, (in which the Court is 
now setting) and is in a progressing state of completion. 
The building is large and commodious, and it will be fin- 
ished long before the Legislature meets. And when they 
do meet, they will find Iowa City, as well as the house 
in which they assemble, very convenient and the hotels 
of the first order.—lowa City Standard, lowa City, 1841. 


ANNALS IOWA 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


SETTING UP A STATE 


Politics were a-sizzling at the Raccoon forks of the 
Des Moines just a century ago. Not partisan politics 
but statehood politics. Iowa was a territory with nearly 
a hundred thousand people. Other territories had become 
states with a mere handful of voters. The people of lowa 
felt themselves to be discriminated against. They wanted 
statehood, but they wanted it to be their kind of a state. 
The bigwigs at the national capital were bungling the 
job. A majority of Iowa voters were mad. They had 
sent to Washington the draft of a state constitution, 
with borders defined as running right across from the 
Mississippi to the Missouri. The political jugglers had 
cut off the Missouri slope and sent word that nothing 
farther west than forty miles from the Raccoon forks 
would ever be worth taking from the Indians. Iowa 
voters resented this. They held an election in April, 
1845, and rejected the plan for a little state set up edge- 
wise so that Iowa City, the seat of most territorial poli- 
tics, could hold on to the capital. Then they called the 
territorial legislature together and the matter was again 
submitted to the voters. Again in August the vote was 
a big “no” to the small state idea. In the end these sturdy 
Iowa pioneers got what they wanted. In the meantime 
there was much buzzing about Fort Des Moines. Captain 
Allen and his dragoons were rounding up the Sacs and 
Foxes and moving them in bunches off to the southwest. 
Some of the Indians wanted to stay. Iowa was their 
beautiful land. They hid in the hills along the Des 
Moines river and went over to the Iowa and the Skunk 
and kept still. It took more than civil arguments to 
convince some of the red men that they would have to 
depart forever from Iowa. Chief Keokuk and his wife 
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(or wives) stood upon the hill that is now at the south 
end of the Des Moines Seventh street bridge, and waved 
farewell to the beautiful valley that they had known for 
many years. The settlers were coming. Land buyers, 
speculators, promoters, adventurers—all home seekers. 
The rush was great when the doors were opened. The 
occupation of the Des Moines valley was completed in 
1846. The state of Iowa set up in business. 

What a marvelous story of progress and prosperity, 
of pathos, of toil and happiness, of the making of a great 
commonwealth. 


MEN OF A FRONTIER TOWN 


Before the War of the Rebellion Des Moines was a small 
frontier town, where everybody knew everybody. The 
topics discussed on store boxes on summer evenings were 
popular sovereignty, Dred Scott and old John Brown. 
The political parties were about evenly divided. Among 
the ardent young Republicans were “Hub” Hoxie, 8S. V. 
White and John A. Kasson. Hoxie, who, as a boy and 
man, was in the employ of Tom Mitchell, a noted pioneer 
of central Iowa, who kept a station on the underground 
railroad, was pretty well imbued with black Republican- 
ism. At no time before the war did his income probably 
go beyond $800. He lived to visit his old home where he 
had worked hard as a poor boy and man in his own palace 
car, and a year ago (Nov. 25, 1886) succumbed to the 
tremendous pressure of his duties as Jay Gould’s railroad 
lieutenant. 


S. V. White, a little wiry Yankee attorney, located in 
Des Moines along about ’58 or 59, and very soon gained a 
reputation as one of the blackest of black Republicans. 
An industrious, plodding counsellor, he was gradually 
building up a lucrative practice, but in a few years drift- 
ed away to Brooklyn, where, as Beecher’s deacon, Wall 
street magnate and M. C., he has of late years become 
pretty well known to fame. 
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John A. Kasson, a native of New York, began the prac- 
tice of law in Des Moines, about 1857, the year following 
the removal of the capital there from Iowa City. He at 
once went to the front in his profession. Conservative in 
- his instincts, of fine presence and genial ways, he became 
the choice of the young Republicans of Des Moines to 
represent them at the national convention in Chicago, 
and he was one of the men who assisted in bringing Abra- 
ham Lincoln before the people as presidential candidate. 
From that day until his presidency at the late Centennial 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Kasson has been pretty well known 
to fame. The little frontier town of 1857 has certainly 
a remarkable record in sending forth three such familiar 
names as Deacon White, John A. Kasson and Hub Hoxie. 
—An Iowa Newspaper, 1887. 


Ghost towns of Iowa retain interest for many persons 
long after the last hitching posts have vanished. Addi- 
tions and corrections come frequently to the “List of 
Abandoned Towns, Villages and Postoffices of Iowa” 
compiled by David C. Mott, then editor of the Annals 
of Iowa and published some dozen years ago, giving the 
names of about 2,500 such places. Wilbur G. Benedict, 
secretary of the Guthrie County Historical society, writes 
from Casey, noting a change in the record of location 
of Ridgeway, due to a change in the township boundaries. 
Ridgeway was in Beaver township, but there were two 
Sections 28, and the one where Ridgeway was located 
prior to Civil War days was “in the north section of 
panhandle on the old Newton ridge trail.” Members 
of the historical society recently made a tour of the 
county and retraced some of the old trails and decided 
upon location of such places as harbor Stage station, 
Gopher station and Dalmanutha. The marking of the 
sites of these and hundreds of other Iowa ghost towns 
would be a worthy project for the centennial year. 
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HowarpD SPICER VAN ALSTINE, banker and legislator, died at 
the Lutheran hospital at Fort Dodge, Iowa, August 5, 1945; born 
at Poplar Grove, Illinois, May 16, 1869, son of Sewell Van Alstine 
and Ellen Hawley Van Alstine, who came to Iowa in 1870 and 
settled in Pocahontas county on the virgin prairie two miles north- 
west of the present town of Gilmore City, where Mr. Van Alstine 
has lived the most of his life and resided at the time of his demise. 
A postoffice was established at the Van Alstine farm home, known 
as the Blooming Prairie postoffice and the mother was named post- 
mistress; its operation continued until after 1880 when the rail- 
road was built and the town of Gilmore City established by the 
elder Van Alstine. The school opened near the farm homestead 
which he attended and obtained his only formal education in four 
terms, which he supplemented by reading and study during hours 
engaged in herding cattle on the prairie. In 1889 he joined with 
his brother, L. H. Van Alstine, in a partnership establishing the 
Gilmore Exchange Bank. 

In 1896 Mr. Van Alstine married Mary Bertha Beers of Gilmore 
City, who with two sons and two daughters survive him, one son, 
Howard Dana Van Alstine having died in 1928. He was one of 
the three last survivors of the original settlers of Gilmore City. 
With his brother he was a leader in the movement resulting in 
the drainage of thousands of acres of Pocahontas county slough 
bottoms long before the first drainage ditch was established in 
the county under the provisions of law. The bank extended its 
financial operations throughout the county and obtained valuable 
eastern loan connections which was utilized in developing the wild 
prairie into productive farms. Later in the depth of the depres- 
sion the shrinkage of deposits from a high of $1,800,000 to $303,- 
000.00 occasioned the decision of the Van Alstines to close the 
bank and it was liquidated beginning in October 1931, the farm 
loan business being continued. 

In addition to his local business Mr. Van Alstine was active 
in public affairs, his most lasting and important public work 
being in the Iowa legislature, serving in the senate, representing 
Beuna Vista, Humboldt and Pocahontas counties, in the Thirty- 
seventh, Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth General Assemblies, as 
chairman of the code revision committee, chairman of the ap- 
propriations and other standing committees. In 1920 he was 
appointed chairman of the state tax commission, which at that 
time carried no compensation, and he devoted a large part of 
his time in securing revision of tax laws and taxation practices; 
for many years was a member of the National Association of Tax 
Commissioners, and was a recognized authority on methods of 
taxation; in 1928 designed and drew the legislation under which 
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the present Iowa State Tax Commission was organized and was 
offered appointment as its first chairman, but declined this honor; 
served as president of the Iowa Farm Mortgage Banker’s Associa- 
tion, a member of the board of directors of the Iowa Tax associa- 
tion and of the Pocahontas County Mutual Insurance association 
and president of the Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers Association. 

His life was devoted to aggressive community and county develop- 
ment, being active in the movements that secured for Gilmore City 
a gas plant, which later he supplanted with an electric service 
in 1912, also in the organization and installation of a municipal 
water works. A Republican and a member of the Knights of 
Pythias and various Masonic bodies, and during World War I 
was active in government service. A son, Lieut. Sewal Van Alstine, 
is now with the U. S. armed forces in the Pacifie area. 


Tuomas A. WAY, public official, banker and businessman, died 
at his home in Glendale, California, September 14, 1945; born in 
1860 in McDonough county, Illinois, a son of Chandler C. Way of 
Chester county, Pennsylvania and Georgiana Way, formerly of 
New York, who came to Hancock county, Iowa, in 1865 and 
located in Ellington township; received his education in the public 
schools of Hancock county and business college in Minneapolis. 
His father was one of the active men at Britt and Garner, as 
county superintendent of schools, a banker and land agent at Britt 
for many years. The son early was engaged in his father’s enter- 
prises, and for many years until 1900 was in varied and extensive 
business activities. In 1881 he was instrumental in organizing 
the Hancock county fair. The first fire team in Britt was organ- 
ized and financed by him and for many years known as the T. A. 
Way Independent Hose company. About 1894 he organized the 
Commercial State bank at Britt, and in 1898, with the late E. P. 
Healy, erected the Healy-Way building that still bears his name. 
.He served as president of the Wesley State bank in 1903 and 
1904; was one of the founders of the town of Woden, and he and 
Mr. Healy organized the first bank there and also opened its 
first drug store; for a time was associated in the ownership of 
the Britt Tribune and later purchased and owned the Britt News. 
Besides extensive land and banking interests at Britt, Corwith, 
Wesley and Woden, he organized many independent telephone 
companies, which later were consolidated into the Western Elec- 
tric company of which he was president and until it became a 
part of the Northwestern Bell system with headquarters at Mason 
City where Mr. Way then resided. With Sam A. Schneider and 
Truman A. Potter he organized the Mason City Mortgage & Loan 
company and was active in securing the location of the cement 
industry there, which has utilized the vast deposits there of lime- 
stone and shale. 
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Mr. Way was a leader in political circles of Iowa, and ‘repre- 
sented the Hancock-Wright county district as representative in 
1900, and was a member of and chairman of the Iowa State High- 
way commission in 1931 to 1935. Following his legislative service 
he gave vigorous and astute leadership in the management of 
the campaign for governor of Albert B. Cummins, and in later 
years again successfully performed the same service in the candi- 
dacy of Senator Dan W. Turner for the same office. His wide 
personal acquaintance, energy and amiable personal traits brought 
to him a large following; a keen judge of men, with clear political 
vision, he attracted and secured the co-operation of many of 
Iowa’s most forceful and influential citizens. R, 

Following his retirement from political activities when Mr. 
Cummins went to the United States senate, Mr. Way was associa- 
ted with the D. S. B. Johnston Land company of Minneapolis 
and had personal charge of the M. & St. L. Ry. right-of-way 
purchases and town site developments on the new line extended 
northwest from Watertown, South Dakota, later establishing the 
Empire Land Company at Thief River Falls, Minnesota, where 
he resided a number of years prior to his removal to Des Moines, 
where he engaged in developing real estate additions to the city. 
His years of retirement have been spent at Glendale, California, 
where with his wife, Mrs. Lillian M. Way, he has resided, and 
besides whom a son, Capt. Clyde C. Way, in the U. S. armed 
forces, a daughter, Mrs. L. H. Lawrence, a sister, Mrs. Kitty 
Greene, of Sioux City, and a brother, B. C. Way of Mason City, 
survive. 


CLYDE LAVERNE HERRING, soldier, automobile distributor and 
public official, died September 15, 1945, at his apartment in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he continued to reside after completion of 
his term as United States senator from Iowa. Born on a farm 
near Jackson, Michigan, May 3, 1879, his education was received 
in the public schools; married Emma Pearl Spinney, of Mobile, 
Alabama, February 7, 1901, who survives with two sons, Capt. 
Clyde Edsel Herring, recently liberated from a German war 
prison camp, and LaVerne, of Washington, D. C. A third son, 
Lawrence, died two years ago. He is also survived by a grandson, 
“Larry,” and a brother, Ernest Herring, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Senator Herring served in the Spanish-American war; moved 
after his marriage from Detroit, Michigan, to a ranch near South 
Park, Colorado; in 1908 they moved to a farm near Massena, 
Iowa; in 1910 became an automobile dealer in Atlantic, Lowa; 
in 1912 moved to Des Moines as automobile distributor for the 
state, and with W. E. Wissler organized the Herring-Wissler 
Company, accessory wholesalers; became active politically in the 
World War I period, serving as fuel administrator for Polk 
county and in charge of the Liberty Loan drives in twelve central 
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Iowa counties; was an unsuccessful Democratic eandidate for 
governor in 1920, and for United States senator in 1922; served 
as committeeman from Iowa on the Democratic national committee 
from 1924 to 1928; elected governor of Iowa in November 1932 
and re-elected in 1934; elected United States senator from Iowa 
in 1936, and defeated for re-election in 1942; was delegate at 
large to the national Democratic convention in 1940; appointed 
deputy administrator of the Office of Price Administration in 
February 1943, but resigned the following November, remaining 
since in Washington representing various interests. The senator’s 
father, James Herring, died at the age of 88 in February 1945, 
having resided some years at the Herring home in Des Moines. 


W. F. (Mont) HUNTER, newspaperman and 45 years an Iowa 
editor, died September 12, 1945, at Webster City, Iowa; born in 
Eldora, Iowa, June 9, 1862, son of J. D. Hunter, a pioneer editor 
who came to Iowa in 1856 from Indiana, as owner and editor of 
the Eldora Sentinel, later residing at Iowa Falls. The family 
moved to Webster City in 1866, the father purchasing the Hamil- 
ton County Freeman from Charles Aldrich, its founder; and there 
“Mont” Hunter entered upon his life’s work at fifteen years of 
age, becoming first a printer, then a reporter, and finally an 
editor. His grandfather, W. A. Hunter, at the age of twenty 
had founded an abolition newspaper in Indiana and operated a 
“station” on the “underground railroad” to help slaves escape 
into Canada, until those of the opposition sentiment wrecked his 
newspaper plant in 1857, when he joined his son in Iowa. In 
1900 “Mont” Hunter succeeded his father in the editorial chair 
and since continuously has served his community and developed 
into a leader in his profession in the state. During his forty-five 
years’ work upon the one paper he saw twelve other weeklies and 
six daily newspapers launched in Webster City, and only twice 
did his paper change its name; first in 1900 after merging with 
the Tribune to become the Freeman-Tribune, and in 1917 merging 
with the Journal to become the Freeman-Journal. The significant 
earlier name was retained from the days of the militant grand- 
father, whose flaming spirit and forthrightness descended to and 
oftentimes directed the thinking and utterances of his able and 
worthy scion. Mr. Hunter was married December 2, 1887, to 
Alletta Young, who died May 11, 1891; and on Thanksgiving day, 
1899, was married to Minnie Jane Pettinger at Sioux City, the 
widow and two daughters surviving. A Republican through the 
years he enjoyed political leadership in his county and congression- 
al district, though never seeking political office. 


CLIFFORD P. SMITH, jurist and church leader, died at his home 
in Newton, Massachusetts, August 9, 1945; born near Geneva, 
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Indiana, in 1869, son of J. B. and Amelia Peabody Smith; edu- 
cated in the public schools of Geneva and came to Mason City, 
Iowa, at the age of twenty to study law in the offices of Blythe 
& Markley. Mrs. James E. Blythe was his sister. After gradua- 
tion from the law department of the University of Iowa in 1891 
and practicing briefly at Kalispel, Montana, and Sioux City, he 
returned to Mason City in 1893 and joined the law firm, which 
became Blythe, Markley & Smith, in which he continued until 1900, 
when Gov. Leslie M. Shaw appointed him as district judge to 
succeed Judge John C. Sherwin, who took his seat on the Iowa 
supreme court that year. Judge Smith served until 1908 when 
he resigned to go to Boston, Massachusetts, as first reader in 
the Christian Science church there. His legal attainments and 
his prominent connection with that church elevated him to a posi- 
tion of leadership in its religious, business and legal affairs, 
serving as first reader, trustee of the publishing society, general 
counsel, lecturer, editor and writer. During his service he was 
designated by the organization to prepare and conduct the funeral 
services for Mary Baker Eddy, founder of the Christian Science 
faith. Judge Smith married Myrtle Holm of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
in 1900, who with one daughter, Mrs. Muriel Smith Dean, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, survive him. 


HEINRICH H. BOoETTGER, labor official and legislator, died at Des 
Moines, Iowa, July 7, 1945; born in Davenport, Scott county, 
Iowa, April 6, 1884, of German parentage; educated in public 
schools and attended Bethel military academy at Warrentown, 
Virginia, and later completed a business college course. He en- 
gaged in the cigar manufacturing business for many years at 
Davenport, having learned his trade in his father’s factory. In 
1904 was elected president of the Davenport Cigar Makers Union; 
also served as secretary and president of the Davenport Trades 
and Labor assembly, and three terms as secretary of the Working- 
men’s Industrial Home association; represented the Iowa State 
Federation of Labor at the Denver convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in November, 1908, and has represented 
the Cigar Maker’s Union for six years at the State Federation 
conventions. Mr. Boettger served as a representative from Scott 
county, Iowa, three terms beginning in 1909; had been an employee 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone company at Sioux City and 
Des Moines for twenty-eight years, and at the time of his death 
was service bureau manager at Des Moines. He was a Democrat 
and a member of various fraternal orders. Surviving are his 
wife, Kathrine; one son, Patrick Jerome; and two brothers, Ed- 
ward A. of Davenport and Chris of Hackensack, N. J. 


CHARLES DANA REED, meteorologist, died in Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 26, 1945; born on a farm near Coon Rapids, Carroll 
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county, lowa, February 27, 1875, the son of Dana Reed and Alice 
Celesta Webster; and reared on the farm; graduated from lowa 
State college at Ames in 1894 at the age of nineteen; took a civil 
service examination and entered the U. S. weather bureau service, 
his first post assigned being at Vicksburg, Miss., 1889-1900; 
subsequently stationed at Columbus, Ohio, later in 1900, at Omaha, 
Nebraska, 1900-1908, at Sioux City, Iowa, 1905-1910, and at New 
York City 1910-1916, coming to Des Moines in 1916, where he 
served as chief weather bureau and crop forecaster twenty-six 
years; retired on February 28, 1945, from last post held; became 
research professor in climatology in agronomy department of 
Iowa State college on March 1 this year, but subsequently took 
a six-months leave of absence on account of illness. 

Mr. Reed married Elmeta C. McGuire, September 12, 1897, at 
Ames, Iowa, the wife dying in 1941, the children being a daugh- 
ter, Noama, previously deceased, those surviving, Charles Dana, Jr., 
a Des Moines attorney, and Mrs. J. Edward Twomey, St. Louis, 
Mo. He was a Republican, a member of the S. A. R., the Masonic 
order, and the Church of Christ; was active in scientific circles 
as a member of the Iowa Academy of Science since 1895, and a 
member of the Iowa Student Centers foundation. 


ADDISON M. PARKER, attorney and legislator, died at Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 12, 1945; born on a farm west of Guthrie Center, 
Iowa, September 30, 1878, the son of Charles S. Parker and 
Frances Owen Parker, who came to Iowa from Wisconsin in 18738; 
arrived in Des Moines as a youth of eighteen in 1896, and resided 
until manhood with John M. Day at the home adjacent to the 
state capitol building; graduated from East High school in 1898, 
from Drake university law school in 1908, and has since engaged 
in the practice of law in Des Moines; married Ida Louise Lange 
at Clarksburg, West Virginia, June 22, 1912; elected senator from 
Polk county in 1914 and re-elected in 1918; was a delegate from 
Iowa to the Republican national convention in 1924 at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Senator Parker was active in political and real estate circles 
and at one time engaged in coal mining operations, becoming an 
authority upon coal land leases; was a scholarly writer, a Repub- 
lican and a member of various clubs and fraternal organizations; 
served as president of the Des Moines Pioneer club in 1940. Mrs. 
Parker, two sons, Lt. Addison M. Parker, Jr., and Lt. Paul L. 
Parker, and a daughter, Mrs. H. Telfer Mook, and four brothers 
survive. Another son, Hugh C. Parker, is deceased. 


ELLSwWoRTH LOVEJOY REDFERN, chemist, died August 4, 1945, 
at Des Moines, Iowa; born April 7, 1875, in Red Oak, Iowa; son 
of Solomon Redfern and Julia Rogers Redfern; a graduate of 
Macedonia and Red Oak high schools, and received the Bachelor 
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of Science degree from the University of Nebraska in 1904; mar- 
ried Frances McGrady of Prophetstown, Illinois, December 26, 
1903. Taking up his life work as a chemist he first became 
chemist for the Nebraska state department of agriculture, after- 
wards coming to Iowa in the same capacity in the Iowa depart- 
ment of dairy and food before the new department of agriculture 
was created, his combined service here as chief chemist being 
more than twenty-five years, illness compelling his retirement 
about two years ago. Mr. Redfern was a member of the National 
Committee on Standards of the United States department of Agri- 
culture for many years; vice president of the National Association 
of Food and Drug officials two years, and a member of the 
American Chemical society more than forty years; a member of 
Masonic organizations and Alpha Chi Sigma, honorary chemical 
society, a Methodist and a Republican. Surviving are his widow 
and one daughter, Juliette, residing at Portland, Oregon. 


JOHN GRENVILLE HEMPEL, merchant and legislator, died at his 
home in Elkader, Iowa, on October 9, 1945; born in Giard town- 
ship, Clayton county, Iowa, December 9, 1860, the son of Charles 
F. and Dorothy Newman Hempel; attended rural school and 
assisted upon the farm until at the age of twenty he obtained 
a clerical position in the general store at Giard, later becoming 
its manager for three years, and then removing to Elkader where 
he entered the clothing business; on February 1, 1887, married 
Emma Bickel of Giard; on April 1, 1895, opened a clothing busi- 
ness in Elkader which he conducted forty-two years; elected 
county auditor in 1896 and served four consecutive terms and in 


1923 was elected state representative and served three terms; 


held many positions of trust in his town and county; was on 
the state voting machine commission, and audited the state fair 
association; was two terms a member of of the state Republican 
central committee from the Fourth congressional district; a fifty- 
year member of the Masonic order and active always in civic and 
political circles. Surviving are the widow, two daughters, a grand- 
daughter and a brother. 


HENRY DELBERT MILLER, stockman, merchant and legislator, died 
August 26, 1945, at the family home near Morely, Iowa, where 
he had resided since his birth on January 7, 1867; an extensive 
breeder of black Angus cattle; engaged many years as a grain 
dealer, merchandising and banking at Morley, and at one time 
conducted an automobile distributor business at Cedar Rapids, 
having the distinction of being the only man or firm who shipped 
autos by the trainload into the state of Iowa; served as state 
senator from the Jones-Cedar county district from 1933 to 1939. 
Senator Miller is survived by his wife and a daughter. 


